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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Russia Must Yield Much. 


REST-LITOVSK, in western Russia, 
B has been put on the map as being 
the place on the Russian war front 
where the emissaries of the kaiser and 
the agents of the Bolshevik usurpers in 
Russia met, a few days ago, to dicker 
for a separate peace. The delegates ex- 
changed views and agreed on a tenta- 
tive program for peace; then they went 
home to submit this program to their 
superiors for consideration. It is ex- 
pected that.in 10 days the answers will 
be given. It is like- : 
ly that each side 
will have to make 
some concession be- 
fore a final basis } 
for peace will be. 
reached, if at all. 
The Bolsheviks are 
really in a risky sit- 
uation, and it would 
not take much for the 
masses of the Rus- 
sian people to rise 
up and cast them 
off. The Bolsheviks 
are usurpers, for 
the reason that they 
represent only a 
minority of the peo- 
ple. However, like 
many other usurp- 
ers in the past, they 
may be able tomake 
their power per- 
manent if they can 
manage to bring 
enough force to bear 
and can suppress 
the opposition of the unorganized ma- 
jority. Germany will be very cautious 
about taking the word of the Bolsheviks 
for anything, for she knows that they 
are usurpers and that they are not em- 
powered to speak for the Russian peo- 
ple. So, to make herself safe, she will 
keep Russia mortgaged to herself. Rus- 
sia is the debtor and Germany the cred- 
itor, and it is the debtor that will have 
to assume all the risks and foot all the 
bills. Germany realizes that if the Bol- 
sheviks negotiate a peace which does 
not satisfy the bulk of the Russian peo- 
ple, then the Ukraine, Siberia and other 
constituent parts of the Russian empire 
will rebel and will refuse to be bound. 
Japan is ready to strike in Siberia any 
time and either aid that vast territory 
to win its independence of Petrograd 
or annex it to her own domain. “News” 
of all sorts is coming from Russia in 


large volumes but most of this is un- 
reliable, and the only thing we can de- 
pend on is the facts as they actually 
develop. The peace plan as framed 
up at Brest-Litovsk gives nearly every- 
thing to Germany, though cunningly 
contrived so as to look like a generous 
concession to democratic ideas. The 
war is to stop at once, and all treaties, 
laws, etc., which were in force before 
the war are to become operative again. 
The opposing peoples are hereafter to 
live beside one another in peace and 
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friendship. There is to be no economic 
warfare, no trade reprisals or boycotts 
and no discrimination against the oth- 
er’s ships or products. The Danube is 
to be controlled by an international 
committee to be named by the countries 
bordering that river and the Black sea. 
Neither side is to demand any damages 
or reimbursements for anything result- 
ing from the war. Prisoners who are 
invalids will be exchanged at once, and 
arrangements will be made for the ex- 
change of able-bodied ones as soon as 
possible. All interned persons and ex- 
iles are to be released and sent home at 
public cost; ships that were interned 
in ports at the beginning of the war 
are to be returned or paid for. But 
here comes the “nub” of the matter: 
Russia is to give up Poland, Lithuania, 
Courland, Esthonia and Livonia, and 
these provinces are to become inde- 
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pendent unless they choose otherwise. 
As they are now occupied by Germany 
and are already overrun with German 
soldiers, colonists and agents, it is 
plain that after the war is over, they 
will choose—under the pressure of the 
Prussian iron heel—to have Prussia as 
their lord and master. Thus Russia will 
be jockeyed out of ker richest territory 
and Gerriany will gain a large part of 
what she sought in ,starting the war; 
and this triumph for imperialism wilk 
be pulled off in the guise of democracy 

ae and popular rule? 


Pe ies 2 * Germany inserts the 
little provision that 
she will not evacu+ 
ate the occupied 
Russian territory 


until after Russia de- 
mobilizes her army, 
After that is accom- 
plished, Russia wilt 
be powerless topro- 
tect herself, Ger- 
many can call her 
agreement with the 
Bolsheviks a “scrap 
of paper” and she 
can proceed to the 
fulfillment of her 
plans for a pan- 
German union to 
stretch from the 
North sea and Bal- 
tic sea to the Per- 
sian gulf and In- 
dian ocean. Any 
unbiased outsider 
can see that the 
peace terms as thus 
outlined are decidedly in favor of Ger- 
many and her schemes. Unless the Rts- 
sians are bigger fools than they appear 
to be they will see through this plot to 
sell them out and deliver them into 
Prussian bondage. However, they are 
so tired of war, so excited, so confused 
and so ignorant that we cannot expect 
them to realize the truth, and they will 
have to be left to work out their own 
salvation as they may. Germany seeks 
to use the Russian situation as a wedge 
to split up the entente nations and force 
them to talk peace whether they want 
to or not. The Bolsheviks have some 
such idea too; they are visionaries who 
imagine that the people of the entente 
countries are really eager for peace and 
ready to secure it on any terms, regard- 
less of guaranties for the future. Ger- 
many insists, as a proviso to peace with 
Russia, that her own colonies and the 
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territory of Turkey in Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia and Palestine, which 
are now held by the entente allies, shall 
be released. In other words there are 
to be “no annexations and no indemni- 
ties.” 

A Stumbling-Block. 

Bulgaria, though an ally of Germany, 
is not tickled at this peace formula, for 
she wants to annex a lot of territory 
from Rumania, Serbia and Greece, and 
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she declares that she will never give 
this conquered territory up. Thus Bul- 
garia stands in the way of the German 
peace schemes. If Germany presses 
Bulgaria too hard, that country may 
flop and come over to the entente side, 
on the promise that she can help her- 
self to a fat slice of Turkey. 

It is silly to talk of the allies giving 
up the German colonies or Mesopota- 
mia or Palestine; the very suggestion 
shows how little the Bolsheviks and 
their German employers realize the real 
situation. There is no reason to sifp- 
pose that this country or the other al- 
lied countries will give serious consid- 
eration to the Bolshevik peace plan. 
They recognize it as merely another 
pro-German scheme and not as a genu- 
ine manifestation of popular will and 
majority rule. 

In order to make it authentic it would 
have to have the unqualified support 
of the German people, as President Wil- 
son so forcefully pointed out in his 
answer to the pope’s peace appeal. So 
long as the peacemakers keep negotiat- 
ing with the Prussian war-lords and 
so long as the German people remain 
silent, these peace overtures will be 
dismissed as either intentionally or un- 
intentionally pro-German. 

The ruling powers in Germany are 
themselves not any too sure of their 
ground. They are afraid that the fires 
of democracy which are burning on 
all sides of Germany will spread over 
into their own domain and become un- 
controllable. The Bolsheviks care noth- 
ing for the kaiser, and one of their 
hopes is that they will be able to start a 
backfire on him by inducing the Ger- 
man people to spring a revolution, just 
as they did. 

It is a case where thieves are pafley- 
ing with each other over booty and 
neither is willing to trust the other out 
of his sight and each is watching his 
chance to knife the other in the back 
and grab the whole lot. It is said that 
there is honor-even among thieves, but 
that saying originated before the real 
nature of the Hohenzollern outfit was 
known. The Hohenzollerns are en- 
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gaged in a life-and-death conflict, and 
they will sacrifice everybody else, in- 
cluding the German people, in order 
to save their own skins and get away 
with the “swag.” If the German people 
prefer to be sacrificed however, that 
is their own lookout. 

Germany hopes by practically annex- 
ing Russia and bringi g her ‘to the 
Teuton economic union to be able to 
enlarge her markets immeasurably and 
at the same time have an inexhaustible 
source of supply of foodstuffs and raw 
materials to draw on from Russia. Al- 
ready many of the German factories are 
running night and day on “made-in- 
Germany” goods with which to flood 
the Russian market as soon as the gates 
of commerce are again open. 

This conquest of the vast Russian 
market will largely vindicate the war- 
lords in the eyes of the German people. 
One of Germany’s main incentives in 
starting the war was to subjugate Rus- 
sia commercially, and if possible also 
politically. Trade is the main thing 
however, and if the Germans can find 
the outlet for their products near by in 
Russia, they will not have to worry 
about the markets of England, France, 
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North America, South America or the 
Orient. 

We can thus see how it was good 
business for Germany to use unlimited 
corruption funds in buying up the Rus- 
sian demagogs and pacifists. As we 
know from numerous exposures, they 
have tried the same thing in this coun- 
try and they have come near succeed- 
ing—so near that they have their agents 
in every important place in the country, 
including even congress itself. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


Every good citizen makes his country’s 
honor his own and cherishes it not only as 
precious but as sacred. He is willing to 
risk his life in its defense and is conscious 
that he gains protection while he gives it. 
—Andrew Jackson. 





Real and substantial freedom proceeds 
from within and not from without, and 
depends not upon the terror of the sword, 
but on sobriety of conduct and. integrity of 
life. Such liberty is the fruit of justice, 
of temperance and unadulterated virtue, 
and cannot be taken away by treachery or 
intimidation. Unless the horizon of the 





mind is cleared of the mist of superstition 
which arises from ignorance, you will al- 
ways have those who will bend your necks 
to the yoke as if you were brutes; who will 
put you up to the highest bidder as if you 
were booty made in war, and will find an 
exuberant source of wealth in your ig- 
norance and superstition. You, therefore, 
who wish to be free, cease to be fools, and 
learn to be wise——John Milton. 





Every instance of violated conscience, 
like every broken string in a harp will 
limit*the compass of its music and mar 
its harmenies forever. Tremble, then, and 
forbear, O man! when thou wouldst forget 
the dignity of thy nature and the immor- 
tal glories of thy destiny; for if thou dost 
cast down thine eyes to look with com- 
placency upon the tempter, or bend thine 
ears to listen to his seductions, thou dost 
doom thyself to move forever and ever 
through inferior spheres of being; thou 
dost wound and dim the very organ with 
which alone thou canst behold the splen- 
dors of eternity—Horace Mann. 





This above all—to thine own self be true; 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

—Shakespeare. 





True liberty can be safe- only when suf- 
frage is illuminated by education.—Garfield. 


Science is systematized common sense.— 
Huxley. 


All true work is sacred; in all true work, 
were it but true hand labor, there is some- 
thing of divineness. Labor, wide as the 
earth, has its summit in heaven.—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Ten men have failed from defect in mor- 
als where one has failed from defect in 
intellect—Horace Mann. 


Every one of us, whatever our specula- 
tive opinions, knows better than he prac- 
tices and recognizes a better law than he 
obeys.—J. A. Froude. 


People seldom improve when they have 
no other model than themselves to copy 
after—Oliver Goldsmith. 

Better is little, provided it is your own, 
than an abundance of borrowed capital.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Force is all-conquering but its victories 
are short-lived —A. Lincoln. 


COMING TO THE SCRATCH. 
The Germans raised considerable money 


by erecting a huge wooden statue of their 
army idol, Gen. Hindenburg, and letting 





everybody drive nails into it, by paying for 
The London Evening News pub- 


the fun. 















lishes the which 
represents the American eagle as flying to 
Berlin and asking the wooden Hindenburg 
“Are you the guy that’s collecting nails?” 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








EVENTS OF YEAR 1917. 


ANUS, the old Roman god of begin- 
J nings, in whose honor the month 
of January was named, was repre- 
sented as having two faces, one looking 
backward over the past and the other 
forward into the future. The gates of 
the temple of Janus, in Rome, were op- 
ened at the beginning of a war and not 
closed till the war ended. 

We are at the entry of a new year. 
The war has been going 41 months, up 
to the beginning of the new year— 
roughly three and a half years. No- 
body with any reputation to maintain 
can safely predict when the war is to 
end and the Janus gates are to be closed. 

Devotees of the symbolism of the 
book of Revelation declare that the 
kaiser is the “Beast”. mentioned by the 
prophet; they figure that his “number” 
is 666, and by adding that many months 
to the date of the kaiser’s birth, Jan. 
27, 1859, they get June 27, 1914, the date 
of the beginning of the war. The Bible 
says “power was given unto him to con- 
tinue forty and two months”’—and 42 
months from June 27, 1914, would bring 
us to Jan. 27, 1918, ag the end of his 
rule. 

People for a long time past have been 
keeping their attention on these dates 
and we shall now very soon have a 
chance to see whether there is anything 
in such alleged prophetic symbolism. 
If the German people are ever to strike 
for their liberties and throw off the 
domination of the Hohenzollern gang, 
Jan. 27, 1918, is the auspicious date on 
which they should strike. As a matter 
of fact there is less prospect now of 
peace than at the beginning of 1917. 

But for the present it will be instruct- 
ive to briefly sketch the main history- 
making events of the year that is past, 
leaving out the details which are fa- 
miliar to all. Beyond question the 
greatest outcome of the year so far as 
this country is concerned was our en- 
try into the war against the Teutons, 
which threw the vast resources of the 
greatest nation on earth into the scale. 
On the other side of the scale was the 
Russian eruption—the seizure of the 
chance offered by the war to launch a 
revolution, abolish czarism and set up 
an I. W. W. “republic” which has yield- 
ed to German intrigue and bribery and 
agreed to patch up a separate peace. 

Jan. 31, 1917, Germany announced to 
the world that she would inaugurate 
her ruthless submarine warfare against 
both belligerent and neutral ships. 
President Wilson had given repeated 
warnings to Germany that if she per- 
sisted in her pirate methods, this coun- 
try would have to treat her as an out- 
law, and Feb. 3 he carried out this 
threat by severing diplomatic relations 
with her. 

Feb. 28 our government made public 
secret messages revealing the plot by 





which Germany sought to induce Mex- 
ico to join her in making war on us, 
supported by German funds, and with 
the promise that Mexico: was to be re- 
warded by receiving the southwestern 
part of the United States as booty; 
Japan was also to be brought into the 
plot. March 1 the house passed a bill 
authorizing the arming of ships for pro- 
tection against submarines, but this bill 
died with the 64th congress when it ex- 
pired March 4, as the result of the fili- 
buster of a dozen hyphenate and pacifist 
senators whom President Wilson pub- 
licly denounced as “willful men.” Later 
the bill was passed. 

President Wilson entered on his sec- 
ond term March 4 and in his inaugural 
address took a stand in favor of armed 
neutrality. March 14 China severed re- 
lations with Germany and seized all 
German ships in her ports. March 15 
the Russian revolution, which had be- 
gun in food riots and strikes, resulted 
in the abdication of Czar Nicholas both 
for himself and his son. 

March 17 the German armies in 
France began one of their “strategic re- 
tirements”, by retreating along an 85- 
mile front from Arras to Soissons. This 
retreat left Bapaume, the German base 
in that region, in thé hands of the al- 
lies, as well as Peronne, Roye, Chaul- 
nes, Noyon and other important points 
and it removed the German line to more 
than 50 miles from Paris at its nearest 
approach. 


Declaration of War. 


March 31 President Wilson called the 
new 65th congress into special session 
for April 2 “to receive a communication 
by the executive on grave questions of 
national policy.” Meantime Germany 
had been violating her: former pledges 
to us by sinking our ships on the free 
seas and killing our citizens. 

April 2 the president went before 
congress and asked for the declaration 
of a state of war with Germany. April 
4 the senate passed a resolution to that 
effect by a vote of 82 to 6; April 5 it 
was passed by the house by a vote of 
373 to 70, and April € it was signed by 
the president, so that the war dates 
from that time. The 91 German steam- 
ers in our ports were seized, but not 
until the crews, under instructions 
from Berlin, had done their best to sink 
them or damage their machinery so as 
to prevent them from being put to use 
during the war. However, repairs have 
since been made and these Hun boats 
are now being used against the Huns. 

President Wilson in his address had 
said that “the position of a neutral is 
no longer tolerable” and that the other 
neutral nations would undoubtedly fol- 
low us in lining up against Germany. 
The other countries were slow to ac- 
cept this invitation, however. Little 
Cuba was the bravest and she declared 


war on Germany April 7 and seized the 
German ships in her ports and put them 
at the disposal of the U. S. The Panama 
republic also went on record as being 
with us. 

The British began their great spring 
offensive on the western front April 9, 
penetrating the “impregnable” German 
positions east of Arras to a depth of 
several miles. The famous Vimy ridge, 
which had been turned into a subterra- 
nean fortress, was captured by Canadi- 
an troops. Over 11,000 prisoners were 
taken in two days. 

April 12 the U. S. took the first steps 
toward the creation of a great army by 
calling for half a million volunteers. 
April 16 the French armies launched a 
great drive on the western front be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims and in 
three days took 17,000 prisoners and re- 
captured territory which it had taken 
the Germans many months to conquer. 
April 20 Turkey severed relations with 
U. S.; Austria had taken the same ac- 
tion April 8. The first American casual- 
ties during the war were reported April 
28, when the armed oil steamer Vacuum 
was sunk by a U-boat and several of 
our gunners were lost. 

Early in May the first disquieting 
news came from Russia, ~where the 
workmen’s and soldiers’ council made 


an appeal to the people of all countries. 


for a peace conference to be held in 
some neutral country to put an end to 
the war. This council was scheduled to 
be held in Stockholm, Sweden, which 
had become a center of pro-German 
and socialistic intrigue. When its na- 
ture as a German scheme was exposed, 
it failed. 

May 16 it became known that a squad- 
ron of U. S. destroyers had been help- 
ing to patrol the danger zone since 
May 4. May 17 the Russian cabinet had 
a shake-up and A, F. Kerensky, social- 
ist leader, became minister of ‘war. 

May 18 the bill providing for the 
raising of a great national army by the 
selective draft system became a law, 
and the president appointed June 5 as 
registration day, on which day nearly 
10,000,000 men of military age, from 
21 to 30 inclusive, were listed as pos- 
sibly eligible for service. 

Early in June affairs in Russia ap- 
proached a climax, when the work- 
men’s and soldiers’ forces seized the 
fortress town of Kronstadt and rebelled 
against the provisional government. 
June 8 Gen. John J. Pershing, who had 
been chosen to head the expeditionary 
forces in France, reached London, and 
on the same day the first hundred U. S. 
aviators arrived safely “over there.” 

A partial remedy for the anomalous 
situation in Greece was applied June 12, 
when, under pressure from England, 
France and Russia, the pro-German 
King Constantine abdicated and left the 
throne to his second son, Prince Alex- 
ander. June 26 the first contingent of 
U. S. troops, in command of Gen. Sibert, 
reached a port “somewhere in France”, 
after braving the U-boat blockade. 

July 1 the Russians showed their 
ability to “come back” by launching a 
spirited offensive on the Galician front, 
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under the leadership of Kerensky. For 
three weeks the Russians continued to 
advance, but then they weakened and 
began to “fraternize” with the enemy. 
Some regiments mutinied, while others 
martyred themselves by trying to stem 
the retreat, which soon degenerated 
into a panic. As a result the Teutons 
‘ regained a large amount of territory. 

July 14 the first political crisis that 
had occurred in Germany since the 
war began occurred, and Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, who had been 
in power eight years, was shelved and 
Dr. George Michaelis was put in his 
place; later Michaelis was deposed and 
Count George von Hertling was made 
chanceHor. July 22 Siam declared war 
against Germany and Austria. 

July 31 the British launched their 
second big-offensive of the year on the 
western front, by attacking on a 20-mile 
front from Dixmude to Warneton, after 
a terrific artillery preparation. A dozen 
villages were captured and 5000 pris- 
oners taken. Aug. 3 the Austrians re- 
captured from the Russians the city of 
Czernowitz, capital of the crown-land 
of Bukowina, which had changed hands 
10 times during the war. 


The Pope’s Peace Plea. 


Pope Benedict Aug. 14 sent to all bel- 
ligerent and neutral countries his peace 
proposal, based on the evacuation of 
Belgium and France by the Germans, 
the restoration of Germany’s colonies, 
the peaceable settlement of territorial, 
religious and race issues in Austria, 
Italy, the Balkans, Poland and Armenia, 
the limitation of armaments and the 
creation of a supreme court of arbi- 
tration. 

Aug. 28 President Wilson’s reply was 
made public. While expressing appre- 
ciation of the peacemaking efforts of 
the pope, he declared that “we cannot 
take thé word of the present rulers of 
Germany as a guarantee of anything 
that is to endure unless supported by 
the will and purpose of the German 
people themselves.” Aug. 7 Liberia de- 
clared war on Germany, and Aug. 14 
China declared war on both Germany 
and Austria. 

In late August and early September 
the Italians sprung a great offensive on 
the Isonzo front, in Austria, broke 
through the Austrian line, took over 
80.000 prisoners and advanced to a 
point where Trieste was menaced; but 
they could not press their drive home, 

In September conditions in Russia be- 
«came more chaotic. The army had be- 
come completely demoralized, because 
the soldiers no longer would take any 
orders from their officers and each unit 
acted on the local-option principle and 
did just as it pleased. Gen. Korniloff, 
commander-in-chief, demanded _ that 
full powers be placed in his hands. 
Kerensky ordered Korniloff deposed, 
and a civil war was started, but it was 
ended with Xorniloff’s surrender. 

The first American casualties in 
France were reported Sept. 4, when 
four U. S. soldiers were killed in a 
German raid on our hospitals. In Sep- 
tember our state department made dis- 


closures showing how the German dip- 
lomatic service had been using the 
Swedish service as go-between for car- 
rying on plots. It came out that von 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador at 
Washington, had got authority to use 
$50,000 in January, 1917, which was be- 
fore we declared war, as a corruption 
fund to influence congress to pass pro- 
German legislation, and he let it out 
that similar funds had been used for 
the same purpose before. 

It was also revealed how Count Lux- 
burg, the German envoy to Argentina, 
had plotted, and how, after pledging 
immunity to Argentine ships in the 
war zone, had secretly advised his 
home government to have these helpless 
neutral ships “sunk without -a trace”. 
As a result of these and other exposures 
the Argentine congress voted in favor 
of a rupture with Germany, but Presi- 
dent Irigoyen, who is a pacifist with 
pro-German leanings, managed to pre- 
vent his country from declaring war. 
He even sought to obstruct the plans of 
the allies by enlisting Chile and some 
of the other Latin American countries 
in a “neutrality and peace” league, but 
they refused to accept him as their Moses. 

Oct. 4 the British troops in Flanders 
made another break through the Ger- 
man line, east of Ypres, in the direc- 
tion of Menin, taking several thousand 
prisoners. Shortly after this the French 
made an attack on the German line 
north of the Aisne and made important 
strategic gains, inflicting terrible losses 
and taking 8000 prisoners. 


Teuton Drive on Italy. 


Oct. 24 the Austrians, heavily rein- 
forced by the Germans, began their 
tremendous offensive against the Ital- 


ians. Within 10 days they had retaken 
all the territory the Italians had cap- 
tured in months of hard fighting. At 
the same time they broke through the 
Italian lines in the Carnic Alps, farther 
north, and poured down into the plain 
of Venetia, overrunning all northeast- 
ern Italy and taking prisoners totaling 
upwards of 200,000 and untold quanti- 
ties of guns, ammunition, general war 
material and food and other supplies. 

This Italian defeat was the result 
rather of German intrigue and trick- 
ery than of military prowess. The 
Teutons had issued fake newspapers in 
Italian and scattered them broadcast 
among the Italian armies. These papers 
were filled with lies telling how the 
Teuton armies had already. won every- 
thing and there was no use of resisting 
them; also the socialistic elements were 
urged to lay down their arms. The 
Teutons sent whole regiments of their 
men, disguised as Italian soldiers or 
pretending to be captured Teuton pris- 
oners, through the Italian lines, and 
these spi , worked’ among the Italians 
and persuaded them not to fight. 

In October also the Germans made a 
big advance on the north Russian front, 
along the Baltic sea and Gulf of Fin- 
land. They captured the Russian ports 
of Riga and Reval and were within 
striking distance of Petrograd. The 
Russian defence had practically broken 


down, owing to the weakening effect 
of the “Bolshevik” doctrines. 

Oct. 24 the first U. S. troops went in- 
to the actual front-line trenches in 
France, southeast of Rheims, in order 
to learn the practical part of modern 
warfare. Oct. 17 the U. S. army trans- 
port Antilles was sunk in the Atlantic 
on her return trip, with a loss of 67 
lives. Oct. 26 Brazil declared war on 
Germany. 

Nov. 20 the British under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Byng opened one of the 
biggest drives of the year, on the 
French front. In a surprise attack, 
which began without the usual warn- 
ing artillery preparation, the British 
forces, headed by a fleet of tanks, 
smashed right through the famous Hin- 
denburg line, took many villages and 
thousands of prisoners, and pushed on 
toward Cambrai. The Germans how- 
ever in counter-attacks regained part 
of this area. 

Russia was thrown into civil war 
during November by a counter-revolu- 
tion in which the Maximalist Bolsheviki 
or extremists, under the German Jewish 
agitators Lenine and Trotzky, over- 
threw the provisional government, 
drove Kerensky into hiding and took 
possession of affairs in Petrograd and 
many other places. Kerensky, at the 
head of loyal Cossack troops, made an 
attack on Petrograd but was badly 
beaten. 

Fighting between the various con- 
tending elements continued through the 
rest of the year, with the Bolsheviks 
in control in most cases. The Ukraine, 
Caucasus, Siberia, Finland and other 
parts of the Russian empire announced 
their independence but declared their 
willingness to co-operate with the 
Bolshevik central gevernment. The 
Bolsheviks at once began overtures to 
Germany and Austria for an armistice 
and separate,peace, and the year closed 
with this plan still in process of de- 
velopment. 

Our troops in France suffered their 
first important setback Nov. 3, when the 
Germans raided the position held by 
them and killed three and took 12 pris- 
oners. In November an American com- 
mission headed by the president’s spe- 
cial representative Col. House visited 
England and France to consult with the 
war leaders and agree on plans for 
closer co-operation. 


Jerusalem Wrested from Turks. 


The British made important advances 
in Palestine in November. They cap- 
tured Beersheba Nov. 1, Gaza Nov. 7, 
Jaffa Nov. 17, and finally scored one of 
the most significant victories of the 
war by capturing’ Jerusalem: Dec. 10. 
During the year the British expedition 
in Mesopotamia had also made im- 
portant progress. The ancient city of 
Bagdad was captured and the British 
lines were pushed forward about 80 
miles northwest of that historic place. 
Late in the year also the allied army in 
German East Africa ruunded up the 
last of the German forces there and 
completed the conquest of this last re- 
maining Germany colony. 

The Germans perpetrated numerous 
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air raids on English towns and villages, 
killing or injuring hundreds of non- 
combatants and destroying consider- 
able property. The British air-defence 
forces won such success in bringing 
down the Zeppelins that the Huns prac- 
tically gave up using aircraft of that 
type and fell back on fleets of aero- 
planes. 

The Germans had declared when they 
began their ruthless U-boat warfare 
Feb. 1 that they~ would sink a million 
tons of ships a month and that they 
would soon bring England to her knees 
by cutting off all her supplies and starv- 
ing her out. The results of their U- 
boat policy, while very serious, did not 
half came up to their advance claims. 
Gradually the allies gained command 
of the situation, and the year closed 
with the U-boat menace practically a 
dead issue. 

No single measure was adopted to the 
exclusion of others, by all methods of 
dealing with the U-boats were seized 
upon. Our destroyers played a big part 
in this good work and aided materially 
in cutting down the U-boat -ravages. 
The most effective agent discovered was 
the depth-bomb, which is dropped over 
the place where a U-boat is supposed to 
be, and which is made to explode at 
a certain depth and destroy anything 
within a considerable radius. 


The Work of Congress. 


At once after congress got to work on 
the war program in April, a law was 
passed authorizing the issuance of not 
over five billions of bonds, to be known 
as the first Liberty loan, which closed 
June 15, and also authorizing the ad- 
vance of credit to our allies, to be used 
in paying for supplies purchased by 
them in this country. In Ma, the first 
big war appropriation bill was passed, 
setting aside nearly three and one-third 
billions for the army and navy. Another 
bill authorizing the use of 640 millions 
for building up a huge air navy was 
passed in June. In September the 
second Liberty bond issue was provid- 
ed for—the maximum total to be seven 
and a half billions, including war sav- 
ings stamps; this issue closed with com- 
plete -success Oct. 27. 

The big war revenue act, which was 
introduced in the house May 9, did not 
become a law till Oct. 3; this measure 
provided for the raising of about three 
billions a year, mainly from income, 
excess profits and stamps and license 
taxes. The second big war appropria- 
tion bill became a law early in October; 
it gave nearly five and a half billions 
for various war purposes, including 635 
millions more for the emergency ship- 
ping fund, to provide a gre t merchant 
marine for the country in the shortest 
possible spac? of time. A bill was also 
passed providing for allowances from 
the government to families of soldiers, 
and also compensation to dependents 
for death or disability of soldiers. The 
special session of congress ended (ct. 6. 

The first regular or “long” session 
began Dec. 3. President Wilson sprang 
a surprise By asking congress to de- 
clare a state of war with Austria, and 
this was done Dec. 7, by a unanimous 


vote except that London, the Socialist 
member of the house, voted against the 
country and LaFollette, his accomplice 
in the senate, absconded and refused 
to go on record. Congress made his- 
tory by passing a resolution submitting 
to the states, for ratification within 
seven years, a constitutional amend- 
ment to establish nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. 

The most revolutionary and far- 
reaching governmental act of the whole 
year was the decision of the president, 
under authority from congress, placing 
the entire railroad system of the coun- 
try under the control of the federal 
government and putting Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo in charge as 
director-general of railroads, dating 
with Dec. 28. 


Concessions Made to Japan. 


Some misunderstandings which had 
long embarrassed relations between the 
United States and Japan were cleared 
away as the result of the visit of a 
Japanese mission to this country. An 
agreement was reached and was signed 
Nov. 2 by which our government 
recognizes the “special interests” of 
Japan in China—the agreement at the 
same time re-declaring the “open-door” 
doctrine ‘and giving assurance that the 
integrity of China will be respected. 

The government, under the plenary 
powers granted by congress in the act 
of Aug. 10, inaugurated a system of 
drastic regulation of prices. Producers 
of many staples were forbidden to sell 
except at certain stated prices, and 
middlemen and retailers were required 
to handle goods at reasonable rates of 
profit. The president appointed Her- 
bert C. Hoover as food administrator, 
and the training of the people in the 
conservation of food and other prod- 
ucts was undertaken. A base price of 
$2.20 a bushel for wheat was announced. 

Harry A. Garfield was named as fuel 
administrator, and under his direction 
the prices of coal were fixed and meas- 
ures were adopted for remedying the 
fuel shortage as far as possible. Prices 
of copper, iron ore, and various other 
articles were also fixed. A partial em- 
bargo was placed on gold, to discourage 
the export of that money metal to other 
countries. 

Regulations were adopted to head off 
trading with the enemy and prevent 
supplies from filtering into Germany 
through neutral countries. H. P. Davi- 
son, of the banking firm of Morgan & 
Co. was appointed to head the Red 
Cross, and vigorous campaigns were 
carried on which resulted in the rais- 
ing of large funds for the use of that 
organization. 

Advances of credit made to the allies 
under sanction of congress totaled four 
and a quarter billions up to the end of 
the year. It is expected that such ad- 
vances will continue to be made as the 
need for them develops. This money, 
however, will eventually be paid back, 
so that our outlay for the war will be 
reduced to that extent. 

The nation enters the new year with 
a debt of over five and a half billions, 
or over five times what it was at the 





beginning of last year; however, a por- 
tion of this apparent debt is offset by 
what wilf be coming to us from our 
allies, as already explained. The debt 
is now over $50 per capita, but it rep- 
resents a lien of only one-half of one 
per cent on our total national wealth. 
However, even these figures are small 
in comparison to what the other na- 
tions are facing. Our allies have a to- 
tal debt to date of 84 billions or 14 per 
cent of their national wealth. The cen- 
tral powers have a total debt of 40 bil- 
lions, or 28 per cent of their wealth. 
We closed thé year with an export 
trade which broke all records, our to- 
tal exports being above six billions. Our 
imports were less than half that, so that 
theoretically we have a balance of 
trade of three billions in our favor. 


1917 Food Production. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
Says in a recent report that the nation 
is pleased with the way in which farm- 
ers have responded during the past 
year to the call for an increased pro- 
duction of food stuffs. An increase of 
1,000,000,000 bushels over the average 
for the past five years was effected, he 
says. 

Though the late spring, drouth con- 
ditions, excessive rains and early 
frosts caused a serious curtailment of 
crops in.various sections of the country, 
corn whose estimated value is over 
$4,053,000,000 is a record crop. The 
wheat crop which is considerably short 
of the average is estimated at $848,000,- 
000. The value of the record oats crop 
is in the neighborhood of $1,080,000,000 
and the potato crop which is the big- 
gest ever harvested in the United States 
is valued at $543,860,000. 

The following production of the im- 
portant food crops is given, in round 
numbers, as follows: 3,191,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, 659,797,000 of wheat, 1,580,- 
000,000 of oats, 201,659,000 of barley, 
56,000,000 of rye, 16,813,000 of buck- 
wheat, 33,256,000 of rice, 73,380,000 of 
kafir, 439,686,000 of Irish potatoes, 84,- 
727,000 of sweet potatoes, 15,957,000 of 
commercial beans, 42,606,000 of peaches, 
11,419,000 of pears, 177,733,000 of apples 
and 7,621,000 of sugar beets. 

The number of sheep continues to 
decline, the report says. Milch cows 
and other cattle have increased; there 
are now about 23,909,000 of the former, 
or over 1,000,000 more than were regis- 
tered a year ago. Hogs have decreased 
over 4,000,000 during the past year. 


Big Individual Fortunes in U. 5. 


Marked increases in large American 
incomes since the beginning of the war 
in Europe are shown by the 1917 re- 
port of the U. S. commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue. Though the incomes 
on which taxes are paid into Uncle 
Sam’s coffers are not in every case re- 
liable indexes to the wealth of the in- 
dividuals paying said taxes, the officials 
are convineed that a calculation in 
which the sworn incomes are assumed 
to be four per cent of the real fortunes 
of the tax-payers gives a fair general 
average of individual wealth. Thus, 
if a man pays tax .on an income of 
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$1,000,000, this would be taken as four 
per cent of his total wealth. One hun- 
dred per cent, or the total wealth, 
would then be $25,000,000. 

In this way it is reckoned that we 
have now about 22,700 millionaires in 
this country, about 8,000 more than 
there were a year ago. Of this number 
there are 10 whose annual incomes 
amount to $5,000,000 or more. The total 
number of income-tax payers is in ex- 
cess of 473,000. Those who paid taxes 
on incomes of $1,000,000 numbered 376, 


compared with 120 in 1915, 60 in 1914- 


and 44 in 1913. 
The increase in large incomes since 
1913 is interestingly shown by the fol- 
lowing table, arranged by the New 
York Sun: 
INCOME 
$100,000 to 
$150,000 to 


1913 1914 1915 1916 
$150,000.. 785 1,189 1,793 2,900 
$200,000.. 311 406 724 1,284 
$200,000 to $250,000... 145 233 386 726 
$250,000 to $300,000... 94 130 216 427 
$300,000 to $400,000... 147 254 469 
$400,000 to $500,000... 69 122 245 
Over $500,000.. 174 551 582 


While the total wealth in the United 
States is considerably greater than that 
in Great Britain. and the latter has only 
a little over a fourth as many million- 
aires and multi-millionaires as we have, 
there are many more big fortunes there 
than here. 

For the 10 men in our wealthiest 
class there are 79 in Great Britain and 
for the nine in our next wealthiest 
class there are 68 in Great Britain. 
In the class where limits of fortunes 
are from $25,000,000 to $37,000,000 the 
Americans begin to show a gain over 
the British and the gain increases rapid- 
ly from this point downward. 


To Aid American Prisoners in Germany. 

The quantity of food given by the 
Germans to their prisoners of war is 
totally inadequate to keep men in good 
health. Malnutrition, therefore, as 
much as unsanitary conditions, is re- 
sponsible for deaths and the prevalence 
of incurable diseases among prisoners. 
The death rate among Russian, Serbian 
and Rumanian prisoners in Germany 
and Austria has been extremely high, 
a bulletin of the American Red Cross 
says, because arrangements could not 
be made for rationing them from their 
countries. 

"he American Red Cross is working 
in conjunction with the war and navy 
departments on a complete scheme for 
sustaining Americans who may be cap- 
tured or held in the Teutons’ prison 
camps. In the meantime food parcels, 
each containing 10 pounds of meat, 
butter, sugar, jam, coffee or tea, salt, 
rice and dried fruit are being sent from 
England by arrangements with Ger- 
many three times in each two weeks. 

The Red Cross proposes to inclose 
postal cards in food parcels. These 
are to be signed by the prisoners on 
receipt of the parcels and then mailed 
back to show that the food has actually 
been delivered to them. Ninety-five 
per cent of the British packages sent 
into Germany with such postal cards 
have been duly receipted for. 

Arrangements have been made where- 


by the U. S. war and navy departments 
will deliver to the American Red Cross 
in Paris rations and clothing and these 
will be forwarded to the several prison 
camps by the American Red Cross com- 
mittee in Berne, Switzerland. 


U. S. Railroad Equipment for France. 


The freight car illustrated “herewith 
is one of about 10,000 that are. being 
built in this country for the use of our 
troops on French railroads. These cars 
are equipped with the French type of 








U.S. "Locomotive FOR FRANCE 








couplers, buffers, air-brake connec- 
tions and handbrakes, Like those often 
found on European railroads, they 
have movable ridge-poles to support 
tarpaulin covers over goods requiring 
protection. 

The four-wheel style of truck con- 
struction which is universal in this 
country but little used and practically 
unknown in Europe is retained. The 
truck principle used on American cars 
is far superior to the construction used 
in Europe where the cars are mounted 
on single pairs of wheels instead of 





FOR FRANCE 





fours. The truck design accounts for 
the easier riding of American cars. 

Engines of the type illustrated are be- 
ing made in American shops for use in 
France at the rate of about 30 a day. 
Though capable of pulling heavy loads, 
these engines are not nearly so power- 
ful as the giant machines used on Amer- 
ican railroads. Both locomotives and 
cars are built standard-gage. They are 
painted in the same shade of gray as 
our battleships to render them less 
conspicuous and are marked with the 
letters, “U. S. A.” 


Fixing Sellers for Fixing Prices. 

The government has taken significant 
action by bringing indictments against 
the officers of Colgate & Co., the biggest 
and most high-toned producers of fancy 
soaps, perfumery and similar prepara- 
tions in this country. The charge is that 
this concern has violated the anti-trust 
laws and practiced unlawful restraint 
and monopoly of trade, by fixing arbi- 
tfary retail prices for its products and 


boycotting all dealers who sell at low- 
er prices. 

The line has never been distinctly 
and finally drawn by the courts be- 
tween legitimate price-making and un- 
lawful dictation of prices. In some 
special cases it has been recognized as 
proper for producers to say what their 
products shall be retailed for, but as a 
rule it is held that when they let their 
goods go out of their hands and receive 
money for them, théir control over 
them ceases, and they have no right 
then to say for how much or how lit- 
tle the said goods shall be sold. 

In other words when a sale is made, 
the buyer has complete and sole con- 
trol over the goods and the seller no 
longer has any right to dictate how he 
shall dispose of them or for how much. 
It might even be that the buyer would 
want to give the goods away, and it 
would be obviously unjust if he could 
be prohibited by the sellers from carry- 
ing out this good purpose. 

The manufacturers of well-known 
and widely advertised brands of goods 
have barided together to “protect pric- 
es” as they éall it. That is, they place 
on the black-list all dealers who sell at 
cut prices or who encourage customers 
to buy similar articles that are cheaper. 
The magazine publishers have stood in 
with the manufacturers on this propo- 
sition and they constantly urge their 
readers to buy only the advertised 
brands of goods, even when equally re- 
liable articles of other makes can be 
had for much less money. 

The manufacturers advertise heavily 
in the magazines, and thus the two in- 
terests work together to maintain high 
prices, irrespective of competition or 
the interests of the consumers. The 
manufacturers argue that they have 
spent much time and money in perfect- 
ing their products, and that it is worth 
while for the consumers to be able to 
buy standard guaranteed brands of 
goods and know what they are getting, 
rather than buy doubtful articles at 
lower prices. 

When some big mail-order house or 
department store for instance quotes 
standard brands of goods at cut prices, 
it demoralizes the whole market for 
those goods and the regular prices can 
no longer be maintained. Accordingly 
it is a common practice for the manu- 
facturers to refuse to sell to concerns 
that will not agree to maintain prices, 

It is this monopolistic practice which 
is now being attacked by the govern- 
ment. In a number of such cases the 
government has been upheld. A recent 
instance was that of the Paris Medicine 
Co., which sought to prevent dealers 
from selling its goods at cut prices. The 
decision went against that concern and 
it was ordered to cease its methods. 
The Colgate Co., it is understood, will 
make a hard fight in defense of its 
“long-established custom” of price-fix- 
ing, and the outcome of the case will 
be watched with general interest. 


“You Rastus, you bin scrappin’ again. 
You’se los’ two of yo’ front teeth.” 

“No, ah ain’t, mammy, hones’ ah got ’em 
in ma pants pockets.”—Boston Transcript. 
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FRANCE. 


U. S. Soldiers and Liquor. General 
orders issued by Gen. Pershing a short 
time ago forbid the use by members of 
the American expeditionary forces of 
all alcoholic beverages except light 
wines and beer. Measures to insure so- 
briety and a high standard of morality 
in the army are being rigidly enforced. 
Officers have been warned that they 
will be held strictly accountable for the 
full compliance with orders designed 
to accomplish this purpose. Some time 
ago a lieutenant of the medical reserves 
who was convicted of drinking with 
enlisted men and disgracing the mili- 
tary service by being intoxicated while 
in uniform was dismissed from the 
army and returned to the United States 
under guard. 

The army act is regarded as specifi- 
cally forbidding the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to men wearing the U. S. army 
uniform, also the giving of such liquor 
to them as gifts. Gen. Pershing’s author- 
ity to make an exception of light. beer 
and wine which his order is interpreted 
as doing has been seriously questioned 
by prohibitionists in the United States. 

Secretary of War Baker holds that 
the law cannot prohibit sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor to American soldiers in 
another country, also that it does not 
probibit them from drinking such 
liquor if they can buy it. 

Gen. Pershing explains that the order 
which was drawn to conform to French 
regulations on the subject was not in- 
tended to permit the use of beer and 
light wine by his men but to prohibit 
the drinking of stronger: liquors. He 
favors prohibiting the sale of all in- 
toxicating liquors to American soldiers 
but points out that there are difficulties 
in the way of doing this in France that 
do not exist in the United States. The 
prohibition of the sale of all intoxicants 
to American soldiers is being discussed 
with the French government. 


Officers and men in the U. S. navy are’ 


forbidden the use of alcoholic liquor 
while they are in uniform and Secre- 
tary Daniels says they will be in uni- 
form while the war continues. 





Instructions to “Sammies.” In in- 
structions to American soldiers in 
France Gen. Pershing warns the men, 
if they are captured by the enemy, to 
be careful not to reveal any information 
that would help the enemy and advises 
them not to “remember any more than 
they can help”. Maps, documents, etc., 
it is pointed out, should not be taken 
to the front as they might fall into the 
enemy’s hands and disclose vital mili- 
tary secrets. The men are admonished 
to “never forget that we are at war and 
that the enemy is listening” and warned 
against careless or thoughtless talk in 
public places or before strangers, even 
if they wear U. S. army uniforms. Spe- 


cial emphasis is placed on the danger of 
revealing things of a confidential na- 
ture to women and entering into core 
respondence with strangers, either of 
which may result in the leakage of im- 
portant information to the enemy. The 
men are warned to be careful of what 
they put into letters to friends and rel- 
atives and reminded that in war time 
letters are a privilege and not a right. 
The taking of photographs except as an 
official duty is forbidden. The men are 
instructed to be loyal to their govern- 
ment and their superiors and to trust 
them to cofiduct the war while individ- 
ual soldiers attend to their own par- 
ticular part in it. 


To Meet U. S. Army Needs. A new 
American department in the French 
government has been formed to attend 
directly to the requirements “of the 
American expeditionary force and to 
look after other American activities in 
France. The head of the department, 
Jules Cambon, formerly ambassador to 
the United States, will not be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. The department 
is to do for Americans in France work 
of the same kind as is being done by the 
American government for the French 
in the United States. 


The Sammies’ Christmas was a merry 
one for they were well remembered 
by relatives and friends in America and 
they were able to contribute materially 
to the pleasure and happiness of thou- 
sands of French children, Large ship- 
ments of Christmas mail were received 
by the soldiers; one special ship carried 
no less than 20,000 sacks of such matter. 
The soldiers went down into their pock- 
ets and brought up all together several 
thousand dollars which went to buy 
Christmas dainties, toys and various 
useful and needed articles of clothing 
for the little French boys and girls. 


‘U. S. Help Wanted. It is estimated 
that enough wheat for 1,000,000 men 
can be produced next year on the 325,- 
000 acres of French wheat land retaken 
from the enemy. To do this, however, 
will require both men and money; 1,000 
volunteer American farm hands and a 
loan of American capital to put the land 
in shape for cultivation—perhaps $40,- 
000,000 now and a like sum later on— 
are asked for. 


——_—= 


Would Colonize French Provinces. 
German organizations are busy with 
campaigns designed to transfer all 
French-owned property in Alsace and 
Lorraine to German hands and then 
have it apportioned out to German sol- 
diers as a reward for theireservices in 
this war. Thus, they figure, the pro- 
vinces will be quickly Germanized. The 
confiscated properties are elaborately 
cataloged and advertised throughout 
Germany in order to find German pur- 
chasers who will move in and occupy 












them. In order to make sure that all 
French and native-owned property will 
pass to Gerimans the German govern- 
ment is reserving the right to prevent 
any purchase which it may deem “con, 
trary to the public interest”. 





A Silver Medal, struck for the benefit 
of civilian victims of the Germans, has 
been presented by the life-saving corps 
of Rheims to U. S. Ambassador Sharp 
for transmission to the mayor of Chica- 
go. On one side of the medal is pic- 
tured a ruined cathedr | with a German 
soldier stepping over his civilian vic- 
tims and on the other side is an allegori- 
cal representation of the city restored. 
In a letter accompanying the medal the 
life-saving corps expresses grateful sat- 
isfaction at the adoption of Rheims by 
the city of Chicago which has brought 
hope and the assurance of restoration. 


U. S. Army Police in addition to the 
regular city police are now operating 
in Paris and in the principal American 
military centers in France. A British 
army police force has been established 
in Paris for some time. 


RUSSIA. 

Help of Allies Needed. Efforts of the 
Teutons to make a separate peace with 
Russia and alienate the Russians from 
the allies may yet be annulled if the 
allied governments deal with the situa- 
tion properly, according to the opinion 
of several first-hand observers of af- 
fairs in Russia. The Petrograd corres- 
pondent of a London paper believes 
that a closer union between Russia and 
the entente allies would prevent the 
submission of the Russian people to Ger- 
man exploitation through the maximal- 
ists. Another .expresses the opinion 
that if the allies remain inactive the 
Germans may ask the Russians to aid 
them in enforcing Russian peace terms 
on the allies. 

J. F. Stevens, chief American rail- 
road commissioner to Russia, who an- 
nounces that he will stay in that coun- 
try as long as he and his staff can aid 
the people, says that Russia is now in 
a chaotic state, thoroughly permeated 
by clever German propaganda, but he 
believes that the better judgment of the 
people will be asserted and that Ger- 
many will fail in her attempts to make 
a separate peace. Such a peace, he is 
convinced, cannot be concluded if help 
and suggestions are given to the Rus- 
sians promptly by the allies. 

He believes that the allies should not 
relax for a minute their sympathy and 
help for Russia but should quadruple 
their efforts. The best sentiment in the 
country, he says, is with the allies but 
the problem of giving in such a man- 
ner as to maintain the sympathy of the 
intelligent classes and offset the in- 
fluence of the Teutons is a difficult one. 
He is persuaded that the allies should 
not punish* the Russian people nor 
abandon them to the Germans. The 


maximalists who are stronger than is 
generally believed must be considered 
and handled rightly, he believes, in any 
future attempts at stable government. 

delegates 


Workmen’s and soldiers’ 
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are in absolute control of the manu- 
factories and railroad shops, he re- 
ports, and they suit themselves entirely 
as to the amount of work they do. 
Much of the work is being done by 
women and for every woman worker 
there are 500 male loafers. The rail- 
roads and other industries are operat- 
ing at only 30 per cent of their effective 
power. 

There is plenty of food but it is not 
being distributed; large stocks of wheat 
and other food materials are held by 
the peasants, who refuse to sell because 
of the depreciation in the ruble’s value 
or because they regard it with suspi- 
‘cion. A famine is threatened because 
the government evidently is unable to 
commandeer food. There is also a seri- 
ous shortage of coal, due to the refusal 
of the miners to work. 

The people of Siberia, Mr. Stevens 
says, are ready to support any govern- 
ment which appears stable. He is con- 
vinced that the preponderance of the 
130,000,000 people in the peasant class 
is responsible for the present uncer- 
tainty in Russia and that if Germany 
is allowed to finance and advise them 
the situation cannot be saved. 

He reports that the Russians are 
friendly toward the Americans and 
that American influence probably is 
stronger than that of the other allied 
nations. He believes that this influence 
should now be exerted to the utmost 
but that it is not advisable to apply 
physical force in any degree. 

A young Russian woman now in 
America as a member of a special com- 
mission for the assistance of war vic- 
tims declares that Russia is not a cow- 
ard nor a traitor but that she has done 
her best in the war .against Germany 
and is now crippled and maimed, suf- 
fering from wounds which instead of 
being healed are being torn open by 
her enemies. She argues that the allies 
should do everything possible for 
Russia; if they cannot aid materially 
now, she thinks, they should at least 
‘aid morally. 


Fighting Continues. The bolsheviki 
claim a complete victory over Gen. 
Korniloff’s force of 6,000 men at Biel- 
gorod but admit that Rostoff has been 
taken by the Cossacks who were aided 
by the action of the Ukraine rada in 
refusing to permit bolsheviki forces to 
move southward. Reports say that bol- 
sheviki troops suffered a severe defeat 
an a great battle on the southwestern 
front with Ukranian and Cossack forc- 
es, Chinese troops are reported to be 
in possession of the garrison at Harbin, 
Manchuria, having defeated and cap- 
tured the Russian maximalist forces 
there. Fierce fighting between maxi- 
malist forces and regular troops at Ir- 
kutsk, East Siberia, has been reported 
and the entire town is said to be in 
flames. 


Finland has appealed to Germany to 
recognize its independence and the 
Germans have indicated their willing- 
mess to do so. Delegations have also 
been sent to the Skandinavian coun- 
tries, England, France and America to 


ask the recognition of Finnish inde- 
pendence. The*Finnish senate is said 
to have made an agreement with the 
Baltic fleet committee under which Fin- 
land virtually will pay $25,000,000 for 
its independence. The Finns have 
adopted a national flag, a lion on a red 
background. 


Peace Efforts. Trotzky has announc- 
ed that despite difficulties created by 
imperialists in all countries a peace 
conference will soon assemble. A 
whole day was given over recently to 
peace celebrations in Petrograd. Mem- 
bers of the red guard, soldiers, sailors, 
workingmen, women street-car em- 
ployees and workers -in various facto- 
ries participated in a parade. The lat- 
ter carried banners announcing that 
their plants had been taken over by 
the government and requesting co-oper- 
ation by the workers of the world. The 
Germans and the representatives of the 
bolsheviki government have reached an 
agreement for raising the blockade of 
thee White sea and for the regulation of 
maritime commerce. 


Banks Seized. At the order of bol- 
sheviki authorities all private banks in 
Petrograd, Moscow and apparently in 
all parts of the country, including the 
branch of a New York city bank, the 
Credit Lyonnaise—a big French bank— 
the Russo-Asiatic, the Russo-English, 
the Siberian and various other banks, 
were seized a few days ago and their 
directors imprisoned. Ambassador 
Francis reports that later B. R. Stevens, 
manager of the American bank, and his 
assistants were released. The bolshe- 
viki decree declares all banking busi- 
ness to be a state monopoly and that 
all private banks from now on will be 
affiliated with the state bank. The safe- 
guarding of small depositors’ interests 
is promised but nothing is said about 
those of other depositors. The decree 
orders that all money in the state banks 
be transferred to the state bank and 
that all gold be confiscated. 


$1,000,000 for Propaganda. The bol- 
sheviki government proposes to send 
special representatives to every coun- 
try, belligerent and neutral, in ordef to 
further the propaganda of internation- 
alism; the sum of $1,000,000 has been 
appropriated for this purpose. 


Bessarabia a short time ago declared 
its independence as the Moldavian re- 
public, to form a part of the Russian 
federated republic. 


Ex-Premier Slain. Former Premier 
Goremykin, his wife and brother-in- 
law were killed by robbers recently, 
according to a report from Petrograd. 
M. Goremykin was a prominent figure 
in Russia during the past several years. 


“Incendiary” Charge Denied. In re- 
ply to the charges made by Leon Trot- 
zky, extremist foreign minister, to the 
effect that U. S. Ambassador Francis 
and other representatives of the United 
States had conspired to aid Gen. Kale- 
dines the ambassador has published a 
statement declaring that his govern- 
ment’s instructions positively prohibit- 


ing interference in Russian internal af- 
fairs have been scrupulously obeyed by 
himself and everyone under his author- 
ity and that there is absolutely no foun- 
dation for the charge made by Trotzky. 
Evidence was furnished showing that 
the money for transferring automobiles 
and other supplies to Rostoff was sup- 
plied by the American Red Cross and 
not by the American embassy, also 
that they were taken there solely to 
prevent their falling into the hands of 
the Germans in case of a further inva- 
sion of Russian territory. 


GUATEMALA. 


Earthquake Shocks which began 
Christmas night and continued with in- 
creasing severity caused heavy dam- 
age to property in Guatemala City, cap- 
ital and center of trade of the republic. 
The first shocks, which were compara- 
tively light, warned the inhabitants, 
numbering approximately 100,000, and 
gave them a chance to seck safety in the 
open air. For this,reasen the number 
of deaths and injuries was compara- 
tively small. As a result of previous 
-arthquake experience the houses were 
built low and this undoubtedly had 
much te do with keeping down the 
number of casualties. 

Deep fissures opened in the earth. 
The lighting system was put out of 
commission and telegraphic and rail- 
road communication was interrupted. 
Damage to property is estimated at 
millions of dollars. Every building in 
the city, including the presidential pal- 
ace, the cathedral, churches, hospitals, 
schools and the American legation, was 
seriously damaged, most of the houses 
being rendered uninhabitable. 

Money for the purchase of relief sup- 
plies was at once appropriated by the 
Red Cross and large quantities of food 
materials, clothing and .various com- 
modities needed for the relief of the 
unfortunate people were quickly sent 
from the United States. In a message 
to President Cabrera President Wilson 
expressed the sympathy felt by himself 
and the people of the United States and 
tendered whatever material assistance 
could be given to alleviate sorrow and 
suffering. 

The fact that a violent eruption of 
Vesuvius began at about the same time 
as the earth tremors may indicate that 
there is some intimate connection be- 
tween the Italian volcano and the seis- 
mic force which shook the earth with 
such disastrous effects at Guatemala 
City. 


Little Nelly, while at the seashore with 
her mother, was very fond of making calls 
upon some ladies in a neighboring cottage, 
and the frequency with which she would 
bring home little presents of cards and pic- 
tures, etc., led her mother to fear that she 
might be in the habit of asking for these 


things. She therefore gave the child strict 
orders never to do any such a thing. The 
next day Nelly returned from her visit 
laden down with pretty odds and ends of 
various sorts, and when her mother called 
her and questioned her severely if she had 
asked for these things she replied with 
conscious virtue: “No, mother, dear. You 
told me I must never ask for things, so I 
just took ’em.”—Harrer’s Bazar. 
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The Origin of Meteors. 


In the earliest times of which there 
is any historical record and even in 
prehistoric times mankind knew some- 
thing of stones falling to the earth from 
somewhere out in space, we are told in 
a recent publication of the Smithsonian 
Institution dealing with shooting stars 
and fireballs, both included under the 
name, “meteor”. Falling stones are 


mentioned in Chinese records dating. 


back 6,000 years and the Greeks, Rom- 
ans and people of Asia Minor have al- 
ways known of them, 

All of the people of ancient times re- 
garded meteors as divine gifts but in 
time this notion was supplanted by the 


conception that falling stones from the - 


sky presaged misfortune. This belief 
prevailed through the Middle Ages and 
came down almost to modern times. 

Toward the end of the 18th century 
the occurrence of falling stones had 
been forgotten. When some were ob- 
served near Luce, France, in 1768 the 
learned professors and academicians at 
Paris were much embarrassed and per- 
turbed because they were unable to 
account for the event satisfactorily. 
President Jefferson when told in 1807 
of two professors who had described 
the fall of a stone remarked: “One can 
rather believe that two Yankee pro- 
fessors lie than believe that stones fall 
from heaven.” 

For a time it was believed that me- 
teorites were masses of matter thrown 
out by the moon’s volcanoes, the cra- 
ters of which, it was believed, were re- 
vealed by the telescope. This hypoth- 
esis was overthrown, however, when 
it was established that a lunar volcano 
would not have sufficient energy to im- 
part to an ejected mass of niaterial the 
initial velocity required to make it 
reach the earth. 

A hypothesis that meteorites were 
made up of certain constituents of the 
atmosphere was adhered to for a time 
but when the composition of the air 
became better known and it became 
evident that such materials as silica, 
chromium, nickel, etc., do not exist in 
the atmosphere it was abandcned. 

It is now believed that meteorites are 
fragments broken from small planetary 
masses within.our solar system by vol- 
canic explosions resulting from the 
sudden expansion of gases and steam. 
After being separated the fragments are 
arranged in swarms which cross the 
earth’s orbit in accordance with a def- 
inite law. 





Coal Gas for Automobiles. 


The use of gasoline as a motor fuel 
has been closely restricted in Great 
Britain in order that there may be ade- 
quate supplies of the liquid for the 
various war uses. Experiments with 
coal gas as a substitute for gasoline 
have been so successful that its use for 
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this purpose is increasing. Though 
much less convenient than gasoline, 
the gas is found much better than no 
motor fuel at all. 

An engine operating on coal gas will 
develop only about 90 per cent as much 
power as it will develop on gasoline 
and in order to work at maximum ef- 
ficiency it must be driven at high speed, 
Arrangements for mixing acetylene gas 
in proper proportions with the coal 
gas are being considered as it is be- 
lieved this will improve the fuel. 

Steel tanks have been tried as con- 
tainers for the gas but these have been 
abandoned because if made_ strong 
enough to store the required supply 
under pressure they add too much to 
the weight of the machine. Further- 
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more, gas stored under pressure is like- 
ly to become liquid in cold weather and 
thus cause trouble in the engine. 

The most practicable container so 
far worked out is a bag made of bal- 
loon material. This is carried on a 
rack arranged for it on the top of the 
car, as our illustration shows. Some 
gas bags, made of canvas fabric and 
rubber, are capable of holding gas at a 
pressure of 1800 pounds per square 
inch but the ministry of munitions has 
decitared in favor of storing the fuel at 
or only a little above atmospheric 
pressure and against using it under 
compression. 

Gas is conducted to the carburetor or 
to the intake pipe near it by a pipe 
which runs from the bag down the 
edge of the windshield. A check valve 
is used to overcome the danger of a 
back flare. Steps are being taken to 
establish charging stations at frequent 
intervals along routes much traveled 
by commercial vehicles which are so 
far the greatest users of coal gas. 

Restrictions on the use of gasoline 
are being gradually tightened but gov- 
ernment officials say that so long as it 
is stored in bags and not in steel cylin- 
ders they see no reason at present for 
limiting the use of coal gas as a motor 
fuel. The law in England limits the 
speed of a vehicle to five miles an hour 
if it draws a trailer behind it but the 
authorities have decided not to apply 
this restriction where trailers are used 
to carry a supply of coal gas in a col- 
lapsible bag. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
A Scarlet-Fever Serum. Dr. Carl Kling, 
a Swedish bacteriologist, has_discovered a 


serum for the treatment of scarlet fever. 
In extreme cases of the disease usually 
about 70 per cent of the patients die. With 
the aid of this serum the mortality in 
equally severe cases has been reduced to 
less than 18 per cent, it is announced. 





A Substitute for Celluloid, made from 
beans, has been invented by a Japanese sci- 
entist. The new combination has several 
advantages over celluloid and it can be 
produced at much less expense, it is said. 
A company with a capital of $1,000,000 has 


‘been organized to manufacture it. 





Revegetating an Island. Some 12 or 15 
years ago, as many will recall, several 
American capitalists attempted to irri- 
gate a section of land around Salton sea 
in Southern California by tapping the 
Colorado river. So swift was the current 
at the point where the attempt was made, 
however, that before they had gone far 
with the work the waters became unman- 
ageable, inundating the surrounding coun- 
try and causing Salton sea to overflow -its 
banks. Millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed and thousands of acres 
of land were made barren by the saline de- 
posits. One hill emerging from the sea 
two miles from any other land was com- 
pletely robbed of its vegetation. In 190% 
scientists visiting this barren spot observ- 
ed two plants growing on it. In 1912 there 
were 33 plants and four years later 470 
plants of 10 different varieties were count- 
ed. The strange manner in which the 
seeds.came to the island is not exactly 
known, although wind and water are cred- 
ited with being the chief agents. Seed- 
lings of certain plants, we are told, may 
float about for weeks and then take root 
when they are washed ashore. 





Beat Huns by Flying High. Because the 
airman who in aerial duels is able to mount 
to the highest altitudes has a big advan- 
tage over his adversaries, American experts 
have devised means by which a flier can 
ascend beyond the oxygen zone to a great- 
er height. than was ever attained before, 
thus giving him a better chance of win- 
ning an encounter with an enemy plane. 
The record height is now about 26,000 feet, 
though air battles are usually fought at 
not more than 5000 feet above the earth. 
The device mentioned might well be called 
an oxygen machine. By using it artificial 
respiration is provided so that aviators 
are able to maintain altitudes exceeding 
30,000 feet. 





Preserving Auto Tires. Though pneu- 
matic tire manufacturers insist that an au- 
tomobile tire should be kept hard, a writer 
in Marseille-Monthly contends that par- 
tially inflated tires are less liable to mis- 
fortune and will stand wear longer than 
those that are kept crowd: 1 to their full 
capacity with air. It is essential in any 
case that the tire be kept hard enough to 
prevent the rim from touching the ground, 
but a soft tire will absorb shocks better 
than a hard one, thus lessening the num- 
ber of blowouts, broken springs and other - 
annoying troubles. Hard tires are more 
easily punctured than soft ones, the writ- 
er declares. There are some disadvantages 
in using soft tires but, he says, these are 
more than made up by the saving in time 
and expense usually spent in patching up 
punctured tires or in buying new ones. 


LONG AND SHORT. 


Oh, once again we lift a song 
Of the despondent sort; 
The- winter nights are very long 
And the winter fuel is short. 
—Washington Star, 
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Should Not Hoard Food. The food ad- 


ministration is calling on people to re- 
frain from hoarding food. Hoarding is 
not only unnecessary, it is pointed out, 
but likewise “selfish and the cause of high 
prices.” Unless people voluntarily keep 
from doing it measures more or less dras- 
tic will be taken. It is not improbable 
that in time every consumer in the coun- 
try will be limited to not more than three 
pounds of sugar a month, it is said. 





Eradicate Mudholes with Dynamite. One 
means by which mudholes in roadways 
may be done away with is by the use of 
dynamite, the Missouri highway depart- 
ment says. Frequently there exists be- 
neath a muddy spot a pocket of clay which 
keeps the moisture from settling into the 


ground. The breaking up of this pocket 
affords the necessary openings through 
which the water can drain away. Where 


mudholes exist the use of dynamite is rec- 
ommended for effecting their elimination. 


Exposes Trick of Slackers. A private in 
the medical corps overheard a doctor tell 
a man who wished to evade the draft of 
a drug which, injected into the system, 
would produce symptoms of a certain dis- 
ease. He reported the matter to authori- 
ties and then. submitted to a dose of the 
poison to see whether the claim was as 
represented or not. In less than 24 hours 
the predicted symptoms were in evidence 
enough to warrant his disqualification for 
the army. Draft and exemption boards 
are warned to be on the lookout for 
frauds of this kind. 





Against German. The Iowa council of 
national defense has voted against the 
teaching of the German language in pub- 
lic schools of the state. So many instances 
of the tyranny of school boards with a 
tendency to kaiserism have been brought to 
light that every member of the. council 
voiced his approval of the move. In one 
school, it is stated, conditions were made 
so unpleasant for a young girl who wished 
to study Latin instead of German that she 
had to leave. 


Man’s Head in Shark. A shark, 14 feet 
long, was caught by fisherman off the Flor- 
ida coast a few days ago. Inside it were 
found a man’s head and hand and a whole 
marsh hen. Who the man was has not 
been learned. 


Give Old Clothes to Belgians. Among 
the contributors to the Belgian relief com- 
mittee is President Wilson who has do- 
nated his spare clothes. Herbert Hoover, 
the food administrator, also presented the 
committee with a bundle of his cast-off 
garments. 











Denounces Kaiser. At a meeting held by 
the war service commission Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, former minister to the Netherlands, 
bitterly condemned the kaiser and the part 
Germany has played in the war. The kai- 
ser only was to blame for the war, Dr. 
Van Dyke declared; at the outset Germany 
was the only nation that was prepared. 
When the Germans invaded Belgium, he 
related, he saw thousands of Belgian wom- 
en and girls fleeing across the border into 
Holland to escape the horrible fate the 
Huns had in store for them. 


Truck Routes for Handling Freight. So 
Zreat is the strain that is being put on 
railroads in the handling of freight that 
authorities have decided to establish motor 


truck routes between certain points in the 
West and East. All the states through 
which these routes go are asked to co- 
operate in the move by keeping the roads 
in proper shape. The Pennsylvania high- 
way department has promised the high- 
ways transport committee of the council of 
national defense that every means toward 
keeping the routes through that state in 
a passable condition will be taken. 

Huge Catch of Salmon. About 5,400,000 
cases of Alaska salmon were caught and 
packed this year. This amount is greater 
than the catch of any other year and is 
nearly twice as much in value; it is esti- 
mated to be worth around $40,000,000. 


For Re-occupying Holy Land. Leaders of 
various Jewish organizations met in con- 
vention at Baltimore the other day to be- 
gin the formation of plans for the reoccu- 
pation of Palestine, captured by the Brit- 
ish from the Turks. Over $85,000 of a 
$100,000,000 fund necessary for making the 
move real and practical, was subscribed. 
Physicians, nurses and medical units from 
England and America are: planning to “go 
to Palestine within the next month. 





Should Forego Pleasures Now. F. A. Van- 
derlip, national director of the war sav- 
ings fund campaign, believes that pleasure 
seeking to a large extent should be given 
up until after the war and the money, or- 
dinarily spent for it used to buy war sav- 
ings stamps and other government secur- 
ities. “Store up your pleasures as ‘you 
would store up money in the bank,” he 
says. “You will enjoy them tenfold later, 
at the right time and with a.clear con- 
science.” 





Cities Growing. Seven years ago the city 
of Detroit had a population of less than 
500,000. Today it has passed the 1,000,000 
mark, making it rank fourth among, the 
cities of the country. New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia are the only cities in 
America which have a greater population. 
Washington, D. C., has also’ experienced a 
phenomenal growth. During the past two 
years the population has increased nearly 
40,000. City officials believe that more 
than 5000 persons have come to Washing- 
ton since last November. 





Bananas Given Away. A cargo of ba- 
nanas that had become prematurely ripe 
was given away by a steamship company 
in Boston a few days ago. An announce- 
ment of the free distribution of the fruit 
brought together an eager throng. As soon 
as the fruit, which consisted of about 
30,000 bunches was brought ashore, a mad 


scramble for it began. People, old and 
young and of both sexes, participated, 


while incidents, some humorous and some 
of a belligerent order, furnished plenty of 
diversion. 





Would Increase Rates. Attorneys for 
railroads in southwestern states have filed 
with the interstate commerce commission 
applications for an increase in freight rates 
for transporting Mexican paper money. 
Money is being hauled in carload lots and 
the railroads are complaining that finder 
the present freight rates they are losing 
money. 





Segregation Cases Dropped. Richmond, 
Va., where the segregation movement 
against colored people first started, has, 
through its courts, thrown open every sec- 
tion of the city to white people and ne- 








groes alike. All of the segregation cases 
pending in the courts have been dropped. 


Going to Germany. A party of 40 Ger- 
mans—ambassadors, consuls, etc., from 
Japan, China, Honolulu, Manila and other 
Oriental countries—arrived at a Pacifie port 
recently on their way home. Federal of- 
ficers are guarding them en route through 
this country and the allies have guaranteed 
them safe conduct across the Atlantic. 


Founder of Osteopathy Dies. Dr. A. T. 
Still, founder of the science of osteopathy, 
died a few days ago at his home in Kirks- 
ville, Mo. He was in his 90th year. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 


Files Complaint. Joseph Sanders, colored, 
who was commissioned as a second lieu- 
tenant in the national army, has written 
to the war department complaining against 
the way he is treated by white soldiers and 
citizens. At Vicksburg, Miss., he said, he 
was compelled to take off his uniform. 
Fearing bodily harm, he fled from the city 
in disguise. 


Anti-Tipping Laws Not Violated. Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee have anti-tipping 
laws. An agent of the department of ag- 
riculture was sent into those’ states a few 
days ago and while there was compelled to 
pay 30 cents to porters to have his luggage 
carried. Because of the law against tip- 
ping he considered the fee unjust and 
sought reimbursement for his money. The 
treasury department, however, decided 
that giving money to porters is not “tip- 
ping” but simply paying them for their 
services and therefore the state laws had 
not been violated. 

















Younger Student Officers Admitted. The 
minimum age for students in the third 
officers’ training camp, to be opened in 
January, has been reduced from 21 years 
to 20 years and nine months. The object 
is to have the men 21 years old when they 
have completed their three months’ train- 
ing. 





Electric Signs Curbed. The order against 
illuminating large electric signs until after 
7:30 P. M. and permitting them to operate 
not later than 11 is designed to lessen the 
consumption of fuel. Heretofore electric 
signs have been lighted as soon as it be- 
came dark enough, or usually at about the 
rush -hour. More fuel is burned at this 
time than at any other to furnish power 
for the street cars; the lighting of the big 
signs at the same time made the consump- 
tion of fuel almost double what it ordinari- 
ly is. Under the present system a con- 
siderable amount of fuel will be saved. 





Troopers Hung. Thirteen colored sol- 
diers, convicted of participating in riots at 
Houston, Tex., last summer, were hung a 
few mornings ago. The execution took 
place on the-big government reservation 
near San Antonio and was on the largest 
scale of any that has ever oecurred in the 
army. 





Foreign Grafter Exposed. David Neu- 
wirth, a native Ausirian, was arrested in 
Washington, D. C., a few days ago on a 
charge of using the mails to defraud. 
Several months ago he began offering 
through Polish newspapers to send letters 
to Poland and get replies from there by 
way of Holland for anyone for $1.96 a sery- 
ice. 





A New Federal Prison is being erected 
at Leavenworth, Kan., capable of housing 
about 3,000 persons. In it will be lodged 
slackers, spies, alien enemies and other 


war offenders. 
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I Will Save You More 


Than 12 on a $100 UNDERWOOD 


oe :  E. W. S. Shipman, Pres., Typewriter Emporium) 
N ox is the time to get a genuine, high-grade Underwood Typewriter at the lowest 





price put on a good Underwood today. In almost every city and town, readers of 

the Pathfinder are using my Underwoods to speed up their work and prepare them 
for better positions. I will help you to get a machine if you write me. You can EARN 
a machine without soliciting or canvassing. You can RENT an Underwood on small 
monthly payments and then I will accept your first six months’ rental on the purchase 
price if you desire to buy it later on. All you have to do isto WRITE me today so I can 
explain how others have secured their Underwoods., 


What I SEND You—What I SAVE You 


You can use one of my Underwoods all you like on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. You will have a 
chance to SEE IT, USE IT, INSPECT IT, just the same as 200,000 of my customers have done before. 
I will send you a genuine No, 4 Visible Writing Underwood, exactly as shown below, with Back Spacer, 
Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, 2-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover, Special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
Book, that will teach you to operate an Underwood in one day. My prices, which I will send you when 
you write, SAVE you much more than half the manufacturer’s price. 


os s a a 
3 Largest Institution of Its Kind in World 
os 
let mm. Confidence of 200,000 Customers 
) i)T May \ I am the largest typewriter rebuilder in the world, handling only Underwoods, ob- 
taining all machines and new parts direct from the Underwood Company. Iam 
APPLYING ses m- not a second-hand dealer. Every machine goes through a process I have spent 
| “RENT oe ribbon vibrator, new front scale, new feed rolls, new ribbon, space bar, key rings, 


etc. If you don’t say ‘‘The machine you sent me Jooks, works, and is as good as 
| a new $100 machine,’’ return it at my expense. 


25 years perfecting. Each machine is equipped with new type, new platen, new 
PURCHASE PRICE | 






. BUY 3 ct. My Five Year Guarantee—10 Days’ Free Trial 


ON EASY : i personally stand back of every machine that goes through my factory witha WRITTEN FIVE 

PAYHENTS aay YEAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE. I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly 

as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even have to buy the 

: - “ machine at the time you get it. Youcan try it for tendays FREE and 
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KEEPING WAR BONDS AT PAR 


A new menace has appeared, in the 
form of a movement stimulated partly 
by the kaiserists to depress Liberty 
bonds and thus discourage the public 
from investing in any more of them. In 
the New York market on recent days 
the first issue of three-and-one-half per 
cents sold down nearly to 98; the second 
issue of fours sold almost down to 97. 

If this downward tendency should 
ccntinue, it would bring incalculable 
harm. It would not only force the gov- 
ernment to sell future war-bond issues 
below par in order to market them, 
but it would depreciate the value of 
the billions of dollars worth of bonds 
already issued, and entail an actual loss 
to the holders of the bonds to the ex- 
tent of the shrinkage. It would also 
have the effect of boosting interest 
rates, and it would to a large extent 
upset our whole financial system. 

It is probable that energetic action 
will be taken to prevent such an out- 
come, It is to be expected that a few 
people who took Liberty bonds are 
finding it necessary to realize on them 
in order to meet unexpected demands. 
Some of them have sold their bonds at 
a discount, not because the bonds are 
not worth full value but because they 
were in a hurry for the cash. 

The bankers and others who buy 
bonds are already pretty well obligated, 
and if they buy in any extra bonds at 
all they can hardly afford. to pay full 
price. If they did pay full price it might 
result in too many of the bondholders 
rushing to them to convert bonds into 
cash. In other words people, instead of 
being encouraged to save, might be led 
to spend their money needlessly, and 
extravagance would result. 

It is considered most important that 
all who take bonds shall keep them, 
unless it becomes imperative for them 
to turn the bonds into cash for some 
serious emergency. It is also import- 
‘ant that the professional speculators 
and war profiteers shall not be given a 
chance to gamble in Liberty bonds. 
Their scheme is to take advantage of 
the necessities of the public and buy at 
a discount all bonds offered, and then 
re-sell these bonds at an advance. 

If necessary, congress will take ac- 
tion to head off such bucket-shop prac- 
tices. Representative Wood of Ind. has 
introduced a resolution in the house de- 
claring it unlawful for anyone to offer 
or buy ary U. S. war bonds at less than 
par, with the accrued interest added. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in 
a speech in Philadelphia said: “Are we 
to be more tender with our dollars 
than with the lives of our fighting men? 
If we are, then America is lost and de- 
mocracy for the world is to disappear. 
Any man who sells a Liberty bond be- 
low par stabs at the very lifeblood of 
the nation. To win this fight we must 
be willing to let Uncle Sam have our 
money. He is willing to pay and will 
do so, but we must be ready to offer it 
without thought of recompense if nec- 
essary.” 


Newspapers throughout the country 


are doing all they can to maintain pub- 
lic confidence in the bonds and dis- 
suade holders from dumping them on 
the market. The Sacramento Bee is 
leading in the crusade and it declares 
that the government “should not let the 
marplots of Wall street” depress the 
value of these securities any more than 
it would let them beat down the value 
of a $20 gold piece. The government 
should “see to it that these bonds are 
not used as the football of the greedy 
gamblers of the stock market”, it says. 

It warns the country against the raid 
the profiteers are planning to make on 
the bonds, at the expense of the people. 
It urges that the national banks should 
be required to pay full value for any 
bonds offered to them, whenever the 
holders really need the money. It is 
only in this way that faith in the bonds 
and in the credit of the government 








so that we might get a look at them. In 
which line would we find the bums, the 
deadbeats, the tramps, the disreputables 
and all such like? 


Macon Telegraph.—The compiler of the 
Russian “Who’s Who” has our sympathy. 


Chicago Herald.—A visiting French rep- 
resentative declares that Germany went to 
war largely to get French iron. Well, she 
has’ had a lot of French iron and steel in 
a fashion she did not exactly anticipate. 


New York Sun.—Treating diplomatically 
with the bolsheviki is like buying a farm 
from the tramp who has lived in it over 
night. 


Minneapolis Tribune—We do not know 
how many foreign languages Col. House, 
President Wilson’s commissioner, can 
speak, but he has a record for keeping si- 
lent in all of them. 


Chicago Herald.—The bolsheviki leaders 
say they will not be deceived by the Ger- 
mans at the peace conference; everything 
must be in writing. They ‘are already de- 








British “Tank” and U. S. Armored Car Used in New York to Boom Liberty Bonds. 


can be preserved and the bonds can be 
kept at par, it argues. 

Some of the banks have been making 
a charge for cashing the coupons cover- 
ing the first half-year’s interest on the 
first issue of bonds. Secretary McAdoo 
has issued a statement denouncing this 
practice and stating that all federal re- 
serve banks and all national banks 
which are government depositories will 
cash the coupons free of charge and he 
hopes all others will do the same thing. 

It is expected that a third bond issue 
will be floated in the spring, and the 
success of that issue will depend very 
much on the way the present bonds 
are protected. No other nation has ever 
been able to keep its bonds at par under 
all conditions and the problem is much 
more difficult than it looks to the ordi- 
nary citizen. 


Ge” NEWSPAPER VIEWS 








Boston Herald.—Lansdowne wishes to 
stop the war; John Bull wishes to end it. 


St. Louis Republic—The wets won in 
Ohio. Wouldn’t it be interesting to have 
the wets and the drys lined up in two lines 


ceived if they think putting things in writ- 
ing means anything to the German govern- 
ment. 


Toledo Blade—Most farmers are close 
followers of tradition when they pack ap- 
ples for the market. The big ones look 
best on top. 

Macon Telegraph—The Chicago Herald 
has cataloged 90 different lies circulated by 
pro-Germans in this country. The Herald’s 
acquaintance with pro-Germans appears 
to be rather limited. 


Brooklyn Eagle.—Speaking of enemies 
within, there is the great American appe- 
tite. 

Toledo Blade.—“Fight like the devil,” Mr. 
Bryan is quoted as saying. The worm has 
turned, the goldfish has bitten its keeper 
and the dove of peace is rehearsing the 
2agle’s scream. 


San Francisco Chronicle.—Russia is now 
fairly convinced that a multitude of demo- 
cratic leaders can set up a despotism of 
incompetence almost as tyrannical as the 
corruption of czarism. 


New York World —The country may sub- 
mit to a porkless day, but congress—never! 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Napoleon said 
that the Piave line was not a good one for 
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defense, but the Italians are proving that 
times have changed since the Little Cor- 
poral crossed the bridge of Lodi to fame. 





Minneapolis Globe —Congress is again in 
session, but the war preparations of Amer- 
ica have got such a fine start that the La 
Follettes and Gronnas can’t stop them. 





Portland Oregonian.—The call is out for 
bigger crops than ever in 1918. Speaking 











for the back-lot owners, it is safe to say 
that they will profit by their experience in 
1917, and that so far as weather goes, it 
can hardly be more unfavorable than it 
was last year. 





Providence Journal.—The house of com- 
mons has voted to disfranchise conscien- 
tious objectors to war. It evidently has a 
conscientious objection to their participa- 
tion in a government to which they are un- 


willing to contribute their uttermost efforts 
in the time of its uttermost need. 
Detroit Free Press—The importance of 
Gen. Byng’s victory may be estimated from 
the fury of the German attacks to offset it. 














St. Paul Pioneer Press—It remains to be 
seen whether the bolsheviki are pacifists 
when precious Germany is not involved in 
their reckonings. 
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Was East Indian Sailor Miypsliotised? 


Shortly before the British steamer 
Koranna weighed anchor and sailed 
from Calcutta they brought aboard a 
huge tiger which was to be trained 
during the voyage and disposed of in 
America when the ship reached that 
country. A strong cage was made 
ready on the forward deck and the ani- 
mal was confined therein. 


The members of the crew evinced 
considerable interest in the tiger. This 
was particularly true of an East Indian 
fireman. He took it upon himself to 
feed the beast and spent a large part 
of his spare time near its cage, talking 
io it in his strange tongue and often 
patting it discreetly. Indeed, he dis- 
played so much fondness for the tiger 
that several of the other members of 
the crew at length became firmly con- 
vinced that it had cast some kind of 
spell over him and subsequent events 
apparently lent support to this con- 
viction. 

One night in the Indian ocean. a ter- 
rific storm blew up. The sea was lash- 
ed into mighty tvaves which tossed the 
ship about as if they would dash her 
to pieces. During the rolling and heav- 
ing of the vessel the tiger’s cage slip- 
ped over until the door came in con- 
tact with the cabin, against which it 
rubbed back and forth until the fasten- 
ing was loosed and it came open. 

The chief officer in a flash of light- 
ning saw the great cat bound through 
the opening onto the deck about which 
it ran, growling and cringing with fear 
of the storm. The officer called to the 
crew and all of the mei came running 
to him. The Indian fireman was for 
going straight to his friend, the tiger, 
but the other men held him back in 
order that the officer might shoot it. 

The next flash of lightning showed 
the tiger just ready to leap at the men 
huddled on the deck but the officer 
fired before it could spring.’ The bul- 
let tore a great hole in the tiger’s side 
but did not kill it. It staggered for a 
moment and then, with a mighty roar, 
it leaped overboard. 

At this juncture the East Indian fire- 
man, evidently with the unusual 
strength of a man beside himself, broke 
away from the men holding him, and 
rushed toward the rail. When the sec- 
ond officer jumped in front of him, he 
turned quickly, ran to the other side 
and leaped into the black waters before 
anyone could get to him. 

Life preservers were immediately 
thrown out and a boat was lowered as 
quickly as possible. The fireman paid 


* no attention to the life preservers or 


the men who sought to save him but 
swam resolutely toward the tiger, 
which was plunging madly about in the 
water. The rescuers, bending to their 
oars, shot their craft after him with all 


possible speed and at length they over- 
took him and hauled him in. 

When they got him back on board 
the ship they found him in such a state 
that for his own safety as well as for 
that of all others aboard he had to be 
placed in irons. The strange spell or 
whatever it was persisted for several 
days and then gradually subsided so 
that at length they could give him his 
liberty. 


Camouflage Saved Freighter. 


A German U-boat was sighted by an 
American freighter a short time after 
she had sailed from a European port, 
bound for America. Knowing that his 
ship was deficient in speed, a quality 
which all experience in dodging the 
Hun’s underwater craft has shown to 
be an asset of great value, the captain, 
being a resourceful man, decided to try 
camouflage of a new and ingenious 
kind. 

At his direction material of an al- 
most non-combustible nature but capa- 
ble of producing an enormous amount 
of smoke was piled in the hatches as 
speedily as possible and set on fire. As 
a result great clouds of smoke were 
pouring out and filling the air in the 
vicinity when the submarine came 
within hailing distance. 

The steamer was stopped and when 
the German commander appeared he 
was informed that she carried a cargo 
of explosives and that, as the fire which 
had gone beyond control threatened 
momentarily to burn its way to the am- 
munition holds and blow her up, the 
crew was on the point of taking to the 
boats and abandoning her. 

Naturally the sight of the flames in 
the hatches and the great dense clouds 
of smoke pouring forth served fully to 
corroborate the captain’s story. and 
make it appear to the Germans that the 
ship was doomed. 

Believing that any minute the fire 
would reach the explosives in the hold 
and send the freighter and her crew to 
Davy Jones’s locker without any as- 
sistance from him and his pack of nau- 
tical assassins and fearing that his own 
vessel might be damaged or sunk, the 
submarine commander retired quickly 
within his conning tewer and the 
U-boat moved away with all the speed 
at her command. 

When the Germans were safely out 
of sight the wily captain of the freight- 
er lost no time in putting all hands to 
work extinguishing the fires in the 
hatches. The voyage was then resum- 
ed and in due time the vessel arrived 
safe at an American port. 


Acted Possum Successfully. 

A negro, one of a gang of prisoners 
working under the watchful eyes of 
armed guards in the prison quarries at 
Covington, Ky., suddenly broke away 


and made a dash for liberty. One of the 
guards raised his gun and ordered the 
man to halt but he ran on at top speed. 
The guard sprang after him and ran 
his level best but, seeing that the pris- 
oner whose natural ability as a sprinter 
was materiaHy stimulated and enhanc- 
ed by the hope of escaping from the re- 
straint of prison life and the galling 
toil in the quarry was outdistancing 
him, he raised his rifle again and this 
time he fired. 

The negro fell to the ground, rolled 
about convulsively and then lay still. 
When the guard reached him he found 
him flat on his back, his eyes staring 
wide and apparently lifelessly up at 
the sky. He made a hurried examina- 
tion which convinced him that his bul- 
let had reached a vital spot and the 
man was dead. 

Being unable to remove the body 
alone, the guard hurried back to call 
assistance. A few minutes later he re- 
turned and was astonished to find that 
the “body” had vanished; the man had 
made a successful get-away. On the 
ground where he had fallen was his 
coat with a bullet hole in it, indicating 
beyond question that he had been shot. 
Evidently, however, the wound was 
not of such a serious nature as to inter- 
fere with the rapid and effective use of 
his legs. 


Taken in by Card Sharps. 


Reading serves well to relieve the 
monotony of a long journey by rail and 
if a man is a smoker a cigar now and 
then helps considerably. Some travel- 
ers find conversation with their fellow- 
passengers a valuable aid in beguil< 
ing the time and lessening the tedium 
but if the trip is a very long one even 
reading, smoking and talking may be- 
come tiresome in time and some other 
form of amusement be desired. 

A New York man who was making a 
long railroad trip grew tired of the 
occupations ordinarily available to 
travelers and longed for something dif- 
ferent. He began looking about and 
by what he regarded at the time as un- 
usually good luck soon found a couple 

f other fellows willing to engage in a 
quiet, friendly game of bridge. In the 
smoking compartment they ran across 
a fourth man and the quartette, all 
strangers to one another, sat down to 
play. 

Now, as is well known to everyone 
at all familiar with the ways of crooks 
and sharpers, gentry of this kind often 
seek their prey among passengers on 
railroad trains and are constantly on 
the qui vive for just such chances as 
were presented in this case. If no 
chances are offered by the gullible ones 
themselves these crooks are experts at 
maneuvering to bring about what they 
desire; that is an important part of 
their business for it €ontributes mate- 
rially to the winning of their bread and 
butter. 

Whether the four travelers thought 
of the ways of professional tricksters 
and swindlers er not or whether they 
were influenced by the fact that they 
were all strangers to each other we are 
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not informed, but it is known that at 


the beginning they agreed to play only . 


for points; there was to be no gam- 
bling, they stipulated, and no money 
consideration was to enter into the 
thing anywhere. 

They played for a time, all apparent- 
ly enjoying themselves. Probably if 
the truth were known, however, our 
hero as well as his partners at the 
game secretly longed for a little more 
excitement than playing for mere points 
afforded. 

“Wish this was a game of poker,” 
said one of the fellows at length after 
looking over his cards. 

“Got a good poker hand?” asked the 
New Yorker. 

“Pretty fair.” 

The New York man cast an eye over 
his own cards and found that he had 
an exceptionally good poker hand but 
he was careful not to let the others 
know just how good he considered it. 

“Boys,” said the first fellow, “let’s 
make it poker and bet without draw- 
ing.” 

The New Yorker readily assented 
but when the other began to look 
through his pockets he found he hadn’t 
enough money to put up for a stake. It 
was suggested then that each write a 
personal check. This was agreed to and 
each put up his check for $500. 

At this juncture a kindly appearing 
old gentleman who had been quietly 
watching the proceedings arose and 
stepped over to the players. 

“Boys,” said he, “take an old man’s 
advice; cut out the betting and go on 
playing bridge. A bet like that on a 
train always turns out bad. Better let 
it alone.” 

The fatherly old gentleman picked 
up both checks, ripped them across sev- 
eral times and threw the handful of 
fragments out the window. The card 
players looked at each other rather 
foolishly and then, apparently appre- 
¢iating the soundness and the wisdom 
of the advice given them, picked up 
their cards and began a new game of 
of bridge for points only. 

A few days later when the New York 
man got back home he happened to re- 
call the proposed poker game, the 
checks and the intervention of the 
kindly-appearing old gentleman. When 
he thought about the check he wasn’t 
exactly easy and the more he thought 
about it the more it worried him. At 
length he decided to make himself en- 
tirely safe by going to the bank and 
ordering payment on it stopped in case 
there had been anything shady about 
the strangers on the train and the check 
should show up at the bank. 

He nearly fainted when the bank of- 
ficials informed him that the check had 
come in only a few hours before and 
that the bank had paid it. He did a lot 
of sober thinking then—something he 
should have done before writing his 
check. 

The whole thing opened itself out 
before him as clear as day and he was 
forced to admit that he, a supposedly 
wide-awake and more or less experi- 
enced individual, wise to the tricks of 





swindlers and flim-flam artists of vari- 
ous kinds, had been taken in by profes- 
sional card sharps. The friendly old 
gentleman, he understood then, had 
been an active partner in the transac- 
tion and had played his part skillfully 
and well, deftly palming the check and 
tearing up another piece of paper, clev- 
erly substituted for it in his hand. 


THE REAL DIFFERENCE. 

“T can’t see why that man is boss over 
me. I do most of the work around here.” 

“I guess that is so.” 

“It is. I know more about the business 
than he does. Whenever he wants to know 
anything about what’s going on he comes 
to me to find out.” 

“That’s usually the way.” 

“I’m the fellow that ought to be the 
boss.” 

“A lot of men think that way, and yet 
there’s one big difference. He knows some- 
thing that you don’t know.” 

“What is it?” 

“He knows enough to hire good men like 
you to do the work. If you knew that 
your 


you’d be the boss and he’d be in 
place.”—Detroit Press. 








Wonderful Ege 
Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his profits by 
Goubting the egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revitalizes the flock and makes hens 
work all the time, The tonic is called “ More Eggs.” 

Give your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ 
and you will be amazed and delighted with results. 

A Dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 


double this year’s production of eggs 








To try this great profit-maker, write EB. J. Reefer, 
poultry expert, 145 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
who will send you a season’s supply of “ More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). 

So confident is Mr. Reefer of the results, that a 
million-dollar bank guarantees if you are not abso- 
lu.ely satisfied your dollar will be returned on request, and the 
“More Eggs” costs you nothing. 

Send a dollar today, or ask Mr. Reefer for his Free poultry 


book that tells the experience of a man who has made a fortune 
outwof poultry. 


RHEUMATISM 
RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I\tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
poewrey, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 

lood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
pepe | og we ys na will send 
name and address. > ON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California, ” 


LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 


finder at money saving prices. 
SAVE We do not publish a coumien- 











SUBSCRIPTION ii our trtenas 
ask our friends 
pers desired, and allow -s 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
YOU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
“IF YOU CANNOT FIGHT, FEED A SOLDIER” 

Plant our Choice lowa Seeds. Reduce your living cost 

how. It is free. Write for it today. Address 

IOWA SEED CO., Dept. P. F 


MONEY to send us a list of the pa- 
before placing order. When you 

and produce food for the nation. -Our catalog tells you 
” Des Moines, lowa 





GRAY HAIR 


Restored To Original Color or 
It Costs You Nothing 


A marvelous success! Positively proven power 
to restore gray hair to original color,no matter 
what color it was. KOLOR-BAK will do this 

, quickly, -harmlessly, thor- 
oughly—or it costs you noth- 
ing. New, scientific principle 
applied with unerring results 
in thousands of cases. KOL- 
OR-BAK is not.a dye or stain. 
Contains no nitrate of silver, 
nickel, copper, mercury, coal} 
tar, wood alcohol, henrfa, or 
sage tea. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure and harmless, col- 
orless, stainless. 

KOLOR-BAK costs you 
nothing if it fails. If you con- 
tinue to tolerate any gray hair 
now, you do so from choice 
not necessity! KOLOR-BAK 
is your positive protection. 
Thousands have secured quick 
results from this wonderful 
peperetce. And they tested 

OLOR-BAK (as you may) 
with the knowledge that it 
would cost nothing if it failed. 

KOLOR-BAK banishes dane 
druff and itching scalp ina few 
applications; also stops hair 
falling out. Write-—for free 
book, positive proof and legal binding mone 
back guarantee. Kolor-B Products Oo., 
West Washington St., Dept. 145-A, Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for) 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample les free. For full particulars write te 
CLAUDE J. B anager. NASHVILLE, TENN, 




















Tf you are thin, weak, nervous, rundowne 
you need my SYSTEM TONIC. Menand 
women everywhere are regaining good 
health through this powerful vitalizing Ton- 

* 
of this new life discovery. Send for your sample 
today. Send 3 cents for mailing, etc. 
DR. THEO. BECK, Dayton, Ohio. Dept. A, 
Free Book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 
Send Sketch for Free Opinion of Patentability. TALBERT & 


ic. A free trial will convince you of the merits 
SOMETHING. it may bring 

Wealth. Send Postal for 

TALBERT, 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C, 








Thousands Government War Positions open to men 
and women, 18 or over. $100 month. Rapid in- 
erease. Short hours. Pleasant work. Vacations 
with pay. Pull unnecessary. Examinations every- 
where. Common education sufficient. List posi- 
tions free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L-156, Rochester, N. Y. 


$25 to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable for 


photoplays. Experience unnecessary. Com- 
PAID plete outline sent FREE to any address» 


ANYONE Write, PRODUCERS LEAGUE 


506, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !-==—. 


Stories, 
Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Goodideas bring big 
money. Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP 


THOUSANDS men—women clerks, 18 or over, $100 
to $150 month. Write Franklin Institute, Dept. L&4, 
Rochester, N. , for list of positions now open. 


Ds 
OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sen. 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1,00t 
If it fails, costs nothing. 


SUPERBA COMPANY ,G Y, Baltimore, Md. 


leading to degrees 

HO from old residen- 
tia lcollege. 

GEE A. w., 6935 Stewart Ave., CHICAGO 

EBATES ORATIONS and Spccial fRpers for all oc- 


9 caSions prepared by college and university 
graduates. 600 words $13 1200 $23 any subject. Debate out- 
lines, both affirmative and negative $1, either SOc. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Southern Literary Bureau, St. Marys, Ga. 
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Hi air rifle for selling 6 
fis® sero Move Salve at 25c. 
U. S. COMPANY.Deot. 27 GREENVILLE, PA. 


relieves and cures Rheumatism. Why suffer- 
Price $1.00 United States Remedy Co., 
Bx 22, Hamilton Grange Station, N.Y¥* 
Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. 


ple examination questions free. 
Dept. L-156, Rochester, N. Y. 








$75 month. Sam- 
Franklin Institute, 
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RUSSIA A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE. 


the year 1917; she did well by 

throwing off the yoke of czarism, 
but she has committed a dastardly 
«rime against her allies, her best 
friends, by delivering them up, so, far 
as lies in her power, to the enemy. At 
the same time she is proving traitor to 
the cause of democracy everywhere 
andor all time. 

Russia is the Judas Iscariot of the 
world war. She induced France and 
England to come to her rescue when 
Germany and Austria pounced on her, 
und now she forsakes them. It begins 
to look as if the whole war might be 
a product of German intrigue and 
treachery and as if Russia had been 
used from the beginning as a tool by 
Germany, to lure the. entente nations 
into a trap and then abandon them at 
the crucial moment. 

But for Russia’s crime, there would 
have been a fair,prospect for peace at 
this time. By striking for a selfish and 
pro-German peace she has greatly pro- 
longed the war and multiplied the mis- 
eries which the rest of the world must 
suffer. But she will find that peace 
cannot be delivered for 30 pieces of sil- 
ver, and that any peace worth having 
must be genuinely é¢arned, and not pur- 
chased at the cost of others. 

The year 1918 is pregnant with pos- 
sibilities. Let us hope that the record 
of this country for this year will be 
one that we can be proud of and that 
will need no apologies. Russia has 
failed through ignorance and_ not 
through malice; her people are almost 
altogether illiterate and they are the 
victims of the professionel! agitators, 
German agents and fire-brands. 

The war will be worth all it costs if 
it leads us to avoid the example of Rus- 
sia and take stern measures against the 
bolsheviks in this country, who would 
dlso sell us out at the first chance. Rus- 
sia may be the martyr nation whose 
sacrifice will in the end serve to save 
the nations that she has betrayed. It 
is idle to try to write history in ad- 
vance, but the year 1918 will pass, and 
it will probably find the war still going. 

We can have peace any time we want 
it, just as Russia did—by sacrificing 
civilization, surrendering to the Huns 
and acknowledging that they and their 
ways are better fitted to survive than 
are the things we believe in. We can 
have peace when we are ready to yield 
to a nation who do not hesitate to 
stoop to the lowest and meanest acts; 
who put women and children to the 
bayonet and then write letters home 
boasting of such butchery; who put poi- 
son in wells and food; who put ground 
glass and disease germs in bandages 
for wounded soldiers; who poison 
horses and cattle wholesale; who de- 
liberately seek out the sites of hospitals 
and destroy them; who place bombs in 
ships and who bombard and burn sleep- 
ing cities; who sneer at treaties as mere 
“scraps of paper” and who violate their 


Rites has made history during 


most solemn pledges; who maintain a 
vast spy organization covering friendly 
and neutral countries as well as enemy 
ones, to steal all sorts of secrets, not 
only military but commercial and _ po- 
litical ones; who declare that friendly 
neutral ships at sea should be “sunk 
without a trace”, and who, in short, 
deliberately and proudly take the Hun, 
the highwayman and the pirate as their 
models and ideals. 

England and France are aroused and 
are determined to resist these Huns to 
their last breath. The American peo- 
ple are getting aroused, and they will 
become more so as this year advances. 
The Teutons have done their worst; 
they have reached the maximum of 
their power and there is no new devil- 
try they can adopt which will surprise 
us. 

On the other hand the power of the 
League of Honor is steadily increasing, 
and it is going to keep on increasing 
until it represents the full accumulated 
energy of an enraged and outraged civ- 
ilization. Then the Huns will be struck 
such a blow that it will pulverize them. 
Let them growl and roar and snap 
their teeth as they may, they are inside 
an iron cage and their range of action 
is now limited. 

The end of the year 1918 will proba- 
bly not see the finish of the conflict but 
it will see the job well advanced tow- 
ard completion. The United States has 
the reputation of never tackling a job 
unless it does it right, and we are going 
to do our part in this righteous work 
so well that our fame for thoroughness 
will resound through future ages and 
serve aS an awe-inspiring warning to 
all nations and races that may seek to 
re-enact the role of the Hun. 


q 
B* thankful you are not in Russia. 
People there have to pay $40 for 
a pair of rubbers. 


g 
ON TIRPITZ advises the Germans 
to keep cool and the war will soon 
be brought to an end. The allies are 
willing that they shall keep cool, but 
they are not going to let them keep 
anything else to speak of. 


q 

AISER WILHELM was going to eat 

his Christmas dinner in Paris in 
1914, but he didn’t. He was going to 
sat it in London in 1915, but he didn’t. 
He was going to eat it in Petrograd in 
1916, but he didn’t. He was going to 
eat it in Rome in 1917, but he didn’t. 
He is planning to eat it in Washington 
in 1918, but he is destined to be again 
disappointed in this. For people who 
are such supermen as the Germans 
claim to be, they really finish a very 
small part of the work they lay out. 

= 


NE of our readers, Mrs. H. C. Crews, 
of Moultrie, Ga., suggests the fol- 
lowing modernization of an old famil- 
iar saying: 
Early to bed.and early to rise; 
Work all day and Hooverize. 


EPOCHAL YEARS, THESE. 


ANY matters which in ordinary 
M times would arouse a great deal 

of attention have altogether fail- 
ed to receive recognition in the year 
that has just closed. This year has 
been in many ways the most momen- 
tous in the history of this country, and 
equally momentous for the whole 
world, 

The wisest man on the face of the 
globe cannot foresee what the year 1918 
will bring forth. Premier Lloyd-George 
of England says he has “good hope 
that before this new year is past, the 
purpose to which the allies have set 
their hands will have been completely 
achieved.” But nobody knows what’s 
ahead, ~ 

Kaiser Wilhelm in his New Year’s 
greeting reviews “with pride and ad- 
miration” the outrages achieved by the 
Huns during the past “year of heavy 
and important combats.” He falsely 
tells the German people that the battles 
on the French and Belgian front “were 
decided in favor of the glorious German 
arms”—when all the world knows that 
the Germans had to retreat. 

Again he deceives his people by as- 
serting that the U-boat campaign has 
been a success, and that Germany’s de- 
fence of her colonies has prospered— 
whereas all outside of Germany know 
that she has lost the last shred of her 
once. vast colonial possessions. The 
kaiser ingeniously makes it appear that 
everything has gone Germany’s way. 
He declares that the enemies of Ger- 
many “even with the assistance of new 
allies”’—meaning us—will not succeed 
in defeating her, and that the Hun 
forces will “face the year 1918 with 
firm confidence and iron will and go 
forward to fresh victories.” 

Everyone recognizes that the world 
is at one of those turning-points where 
great surprises and far-reaching chang- 
es may be looked for. Civilization is in 
a state of upheaval; it is a period not 
exactly of chaos, but of metamorphosis 
or recrystallization and readjustment. 

Old doctrines and institutions to 
which people fondly clung have been 
cast on the scrap-heap, and new and 
revolutionary methods, especially in 
government, have been adopted. Ev- 
erything in which mankind is interest- 
ed, including industry, social service, 
politics, education, literature, religion, 
etc., is feeling the effect of the war up- 
heaval; never again will things be any- 
thing like what they were in the times 
“before the great war.”’ 

The whole human race is going 
through a process of strenuous reac- 
tion, reformation and disillusionment. 
All are looking for some rock of refuge, 
some solid bulwark which will resist 
the ravages of the elemental conflict 
that is in progress. 

It begins to dawn on man that he is 
not quite so much the master of his 
destiny as he vaunted himself. Our 
ablest advisers, in the years before the 
war, assured us that the era of univer- 
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sal peace and good-will had come, that 
brotherhood and love had taken the 
place of force and that war was obso- 
Jete. 

Our government used to spend only 
a couple hundred millions a year on 
military defences, and even then this 
expenditure was condemned as being 
a waste of money, since peace and jus- 
tice were henceforth to come through 
kind words and turning the other cheek, 
and no resort to force would be neces- 
sary. Partly as a penalty for this crim- 
inal lack of insight and foresight, we 
are now in this big war, and in it to 
the very limit. And the government is 


‘spending now almost as much in a 


week as it formerly spent in a whole 
year. 

Demagogs used to prate against “bil- 
jion-dollar congresses”, whereas now 
we have not only billion-dollar sessions 
but billion-dollar months and billion- 
dollar weeks. We were told of the huge 
cost of militarism—but now we are 
paying many. times as much for our 
pacifism, and, we and all the rest of 
the world will continue to pay for it for 
generations to come. 

England and France were only a 
stone’s throw from Germany, and yet 
even their people did not realize the 
menace that was growing up beside 
them, in the shape of the Prussian au- 
tocracy, its ruthless “kultur” and its 
freebooter policy of pan-German con- 
quest. Our people, being farther re- 
moved from: the seat of danger, were 
even more callous to the situation. 

So it took us nearly three years to 
wake up to the point of joining in the 
war. Even then some thousands of our 
pacifist} kaiserist and socialist popu- 
lation pretended that they couldn’t un- 
derstand what the war was about or 
why we should mix in it. 

It takes time to bring abot such a 
‘omplete mental and moral change as is 
taking place among the American peo- 
ple now. The process can’t be hurried 
much, The people of England were 
also apathetic for the first year or two 
»f the war, until the Hun atrocities be- 
gan to be brought home to them. 

Germany had put the world at her 
mercy by organizing the most powerful 
military machine ever kno n to his- 
tory. She acted on the doctrine that 
the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves, and she deliberately prepared 
for generations for “the day” when she 
would take by brute force the things 
which she could not win by justice and 
merit. 

Even now, after all that has been re- 
vealed of the diabolical methods of the 





Huns, average Americans, who have 
known many Germans as kind, mild- 
mannered people, find it hard to believe 
the facts. With our ideals and habits 
of thought, it is well-nigh impossible 
to conceive how any people who are 
naturally peaceable and worthy could 
deliver themselves over so absolutely 
to the domination of the war fiends. 

Our people are by nature lovers of 
peace, not warriors, and it will take 
time to train them in the art of modern 
warfare. Germany trained her men— 
every mother’s son of them—as fighters, 
and kept- them trained; through every 
possible channel she kept their minds 
inoculated with the poison of hatred, 
falsehood and ruthlessness. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, this war 
is simply a struggle for supremacy be- 
tween two totally hostile and repugnant 
systems—a test in which the fittest will 
survive. Both systems have their weak- 
nesses. Germany, by cultivating the 
practical too much, by having too much 
efficiency, too much system and too 
much science, has caused her heart to 
become atrophied and dried up, and 
her soul to be mortgaged to the devil. 

All such ideas as humanity, gentle- 
ness, justice and the Golden Rule are 
missing in the German system. The 
low place which the Germans assign 
to their women is itself a telltale index 
to their whole body of philosophy. 
Germany takes fine care of her citizens 
—Dut only because heg citizens are 
indispensable to her own aggrandize- 
ment and glory; she never hesitates an 
instant to sacrifice them singly or in 
thousands, when it suits her purposes. 

On the other hand, the nations that 
are lined up as champions of the cause 
of honor, humanity and liberty have 
erred by laying too much stress on the 
finer attributes and placing too much 
confidence in the power of justice and 
right. What will all our civilization 
amount to if it is to be wiped out and 
pass into oblivion, as that of Rome did 
before tne onslaughts of the earlier 
Huns, 

It is not necessarily the strongest 
that survives, but the fittest—and the 
fittest does not necessarily mean the 
most deserving either. German intrigue 
and outlawry have succeeded in some 
directions, but that does not show that 
such things are approved by the Al- 
mighty or that they will prosper per- 
manently. 

In the course of history, it has often 
happened that violence and evil have 
prevailed over gentleness and virtue; 
the finite human mind will never be 
able to comprehend why such things 


are so, but we know they are so. It is 
a sad thing for the world that the Ger- 
mans are so perverted that they can- 
not realize the revolting nature of their 
ideas and ways. It is the mission of 
us who can realize it to make them real- 
ize it and reform themselves. If we 
should be found wanting when thus 
tried, we shall not only bring on our- 
selves deserved penalties but we will 
betray civilization im general to the 
Huns, 
* @ 


ROF. SNIDER, the _ long-distance 

weather prophet of Griffin, Ga., hit 
it right for once, when he predicted 
that December of 1917 would be very 
cold and that after Christmas there 
would be “a great sweeping cold wave 
that will make man and beast take no- 
tice.” He cheers us with the further 
information that “the winter will be a 
hard, long, cold one.” 


q 

R. DERNBURG, the German diplo- 

mat who was stationed in this coun- 
try for some time early in the war and 
who knows the situation from both 
sides, is frank enough to tell the Ger- 
man people that their diplomacy has 
been rotten. When the Berlin govern- 
ment tells so many lies, he says, it 
ought at least to select lies that would 
sound plausible. “Our lies”, he com- 
plains, “are clumsy and improbable.” 


OYALISM has scored another vic- 

tory—this time in Wisconsin, the 
hotbed of hyphenism. Last year a So- 
cialist was expelled from the state leg- 
islature for unpatriotic remarks. Now 
a new man has been chosen in his 
place. The issue was loyalism. The 
bolshevik ticket was supported of 
course by the LaFollette-Socialist-I. W. 
W. combination, but it was defeated. A 
Republican, running on an “America- 
first” platform, won. LaFollette has 
claimed that if the people only had a 
chance to vote on the war, 90 per cent 
of them would take sides against it. 
That is a familiar made-in-Germany 
lie, but we are glad to see that every 
time the people get a chance to nail it 
they do so. Demagogs of the LaFollette 
type thrive on falsehoods and _ half- 
truths, but Wisconsin is showing that 
notwithstanding the Prussian propa- 
ganda she is with Uncle Sam and not 
with the Huns. 

°q 


LD KING COAL may have reason 

to be a merry old soul, but his 
subjects who have no fuel can hardly 
he expected to partake of his exuber- 
ance, 
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The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
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Artists are in demand. Cartooning, Illustrat- 
ing, Designing successfully taught by mail 
through new instruction method. Our stu- 
dents earn big money. Write today for free 
outfit offer and beautiful new book “*HOW 
TO BECOME AN ARTIST.” Address, 
Washington School of Art, 
1322 H St. 4. W., Washington, D.C. 
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QUESTION BOX } 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins, Nor 
can we furnish information by Special letter or agree 
to publish it. “in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


To Clean a Leaded Rifle Barrel. 
Ques. Please tell me how to clean a rifle 
barrel that has become leaded.—Ans. Wrap 
tow on cleaning rod, wet it with spirits of 
turpentine and swab bore of gun. Paraffine 
is also recommended for this purpose. 
The grooves of a rifle should never be 
touched with emery as this will dull the 
edges and thus have a harmful effect on 
shooting power. 


To Blue Gun Barrel. 

Ques. Please give simple directions for 
bluing a gun barrel—Ans. Simple method 
that does not require use of heat is to ap- 
ply, after barrel has been carefully cleaned, 
solution of one part nitric acid and 10 parts 
water. When blue film has been formed 
on surface wash with warm water, wipe 
thoroughly dry and rub well with lin- 
seed oil. 

















Language in Argentina. 
Ques. What language is spoken by the 
people of Argentina?—Ans. Spanish which 
is official language of country is most gen- 
erally spoken by people. 





Burning of Steamship Volturno. 


Ques. Please give the main facts in con- 
nection with the burning of the British 
steamship Volturno.—Ans. Early in morn- 
ing of Oct. 9, 1913, in middle of Atlantic 
fire broke out in Volturno’s hold in which 
were stored oils, cotton, chemicals and 
other inflammable materials. According 
to some accounts blaze started from cig- 
arette carelessly thrown down grating; 
others hold that spontaneous combustion 
ignited oils or chemicals. Fire spread rap- 
idly and terrific explosions hastened sink- 
ing of vessel. Gale interfered seriously 
with launching of lifeboats and all on 
board probably would have been lost had 
not number of steamers come in answer 
to wireless calls and taken survivors 
aboard. Dead and missing numbered 135; 
survivors 520. 
The Word “Khaki”. 

Ques. Please give origin of the word 

“khaki”—Ans. Derived from Hindustani 


word meaning “dusty”. First applied to 
uniforms of British troops in India. 








For Tanning Cow Hides. 


Ques. Please give directions for tan- 
ning cow hides—Ans. If you desire to 
remove hair first soak hide in water made 
alkaline by lye or lime. Make tanning 
liquor as follows: To each gallon of water 
add one quart of salt and one-half ounce 
of sulphuric acid. Keep mixture in non- 
metallic container. Soak hides in this 
liquor. Thin hides will be tanned in one 
day; heavy ones require more time. Hides 
may be left in liquor indefinitely without 
harm. When properly tanned remove 
from liquor, wash several times in soapy 
water, wring as dry as possible and rub 
flesh side with cake of hard soap. Fold 





jogiree. Mission, AA2819, West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


lengthwise over a line, hair side out, to 
dry. While flesh -side is still moist, lay 
over smooth rounded board and scrape 








with edge of worn flat file or similar blunt 
edged tool. Next stretch, rub and twist 
until skin is quite dry. If skin remains 
hard or stiff in places soaping, drying and 
stretching process must be repeated until 
it is soft all over. Lard or other animal 
fat may be worked into skin while warm, 
surplus being removed by rubbing with 
dry sawdust. This will increase softness 
and pliability. 


Meaning of “High-Muck-a-Muck”. 

Ques. Please tell me the meaning of the 
expression, “high-muck-a-muck”. Ans, 
Name often applied contemptuously to an 
overbearing person or one who is pos- 
sessed of an undue amount of self-esteem. 
Also used to designate high official or 
functionary. Probably derived from “high 
mogul”, term sometimes humorously ap- 
plied to an important personage. 


What is Yerba-Mate? 


Ques. Please tell me what yerba-mate is. 
—Ans, Paraguay tea, used extensively in 
South American countries as a substitute 
for tea. Small branches of tree of holly 
family are cut off and dried. Leaves are 
then removed and packed in bundles for 
market. Tea is made from leaves by steep- 
ing them in boiling water as is done in 
making ordinary tea. Physiological effects 
are similar.to those produced by coffee. 
Those accustomed to its use like the flavor, 
though it is different from that of tea. 
Cultivated extensively in Brazil, Paraguay 
and other countries of South America. 


Chief Justices of U. S. Supreme Court. 


Ques. Please name the chief justices of 
the U. S. supreme court from 1789 down to 
the present—Ans. John Jay, 1789—95; 
John Rutledge, 1795—96; Oliver Ellsworth, 
1796—1800; John Marshall, 1801—35; R. B. 
Taney, 1836—64; S. P. Chase, 1864—73; M. 
R. Waite, 1874—88; M. W. Fuller, 1888—., 
1910; E. D. White, 1910———. 

















Number of Spoken Languages. 

Ques. How many different languages are 
spoken in the world?—Ans. Spoken lan- 
guages and dialects are estimated at about 
3,480. 


Species of Plants and Birds in World. 


Ques. Please inform me as to the num- 
ber of species of plants and birds in the 
world.—Ans. Species of flowering plants 
number upwards of 150,000; total number 
of species of bizds is about 10,090. 


The Soy Bean. 


Ques. Please tell me where the soy bean 
is grown and where and how it is used.— 
Ans. Native to China and India. Belongs 
to same family as beans, peas, etc. Grown 
in China and in various other parts of 
world, including U. S. Used as food for 
both man and animals. Now sold to some 
extent in our markets and used in same 
manner as ordinary beans. Oil is expressed 
from beans and used for various purposes. 
Dry part which remains is known as soy 
cake; used for feeding live stock. 











The Term “Open Door”. 


Ques. Please explain the term, “open 
door”.—Ans. In international politics it 
refers to equality of commercial opportu- 
nity in China to all nations. First used in 
this connection when United States, fol- 
lowing acquisition by various European 
countries of commercial rights in China, 
insisted that Chinese ports be opened to 
the world on equal terms. 





Prominent American Newspapers. 
Ques. Please name the 10 leading daily 
newspapers published in the U. S.—Ans. 
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-apers having greatest circulation are, in 
order, as follows: New York Journal; Bos- 
ton Post; Chicago Daily News; Kansas 
City Star; New York World; Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Chicago American; Chicago Tri- 
bune; Boston American; New York Times, 


Wood in the Ukelele. 
Ques. What kind of wood is the ukelele 
made of ?—Ans. Usually of a wood native 
to Hawaii, called koa kou. 


Meaning of the Word “Boer”. 


Ques. Why are the people of South Af- 
rica called Boers?—Ans. Descendants of 
Dutch, German and French who settled 
there in 16th century and practically all 
are farmers. For this reason Dutch name, 
“Boer”, which means farmer, was applied 
to them. 











Cent Smallest U. S. Coin. 


Ques. Are mills in U. S. money coined? 
—-Ans. Mill, thousandth part of dollar, is 
money of account but is not coined. Cent 
is smallest U. S. coin made. 


How Ships Go Through Canal. 


Ques. Please tell,me how ships are taken 
through the Panama canal.—Ans, Except 
in locks they are. propelled by their own 
power. In locks they are propelled by 
electric locomotives attached to them by 
heavy hawsers, one at front and one at 
rear on either side. This arrangement is 
designed to hold vessels steady and pre- 
vent any damage to locks. 








Inventor of Compass. 


Ques. Who invented the compass, used 
for determining directions?—Ans, Earliest 
inventors, it is believed, were Chinese, who 
used it first on land and then at sea to 
guide their ships. Marco Polo introduced 
it in Europe about 1260 but the Swedes 
apparently knew of it about 10 years before 
that time. 


Terms Used by Bookbinders. 


Ques. Please explain the following terms 
used in connection with book-binding: 4to, 
8vo, 12mo, etc., morocco binding and vel- 
lum.—Ans. Folding and number of pages 
to the sheet are indicated by terms, 4to, 
8vo, 12mo, etc.; 4to (also written 4°) 
stands for “quarto” and indicates that 
there are four leaves or eight pages to a 
sheet; 8vo (also written 8°) stands for 
“octavo” and indicates that there are eight 
leaves or 16 pages to a sheet; 12mo stands 
for duodecimo and indicates that there are 
12 leaves or 24 pages to a sheet, and so on 
in the case of 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 32mo, etc. 
Morocco binding is leather binding, usually 
made from goat skin. Vellum is a fine 
kind of parchment, usually made from 
calfskin. 





Presidents Who Were Masons. 

Ques. What presidents of the U. S. have 
belonged to the Masonic order?—Ans, 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, Harri- 
son, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Johnson, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland and 
McKinley 





Climate of Washington and Oregon. 

Ques. Why is the climate of Washing- 
ton and Oregon warmer than that of other 
states having the same _ latitude?—Ans., 
Tempered by Pacific ocean and warm cur- 
rents therein. 





Difference Between Novel and Drama. 

Ques. Please explain the difference be- 
tween the novel and the drama—Ans. 
Novel is ordinarily understood to be a 
fictitious prose narrative, usually of such 


length as to fill an ordinary volume. In 
it characters and actions typical of real 
life are portrayed threugh the medium of 
a plot. Drama is composition in prose or 
poetry designed to be acted on the stage. 
Story is presented by means of characters 
who speak and act in situations contrived 
to develop a plot. Scenery, stage machin- 
ery, etc., are provided to heighten impres- 
sion of ‘reality. 





Some Noted Artists. 


Ques. Please give dates-of birth and 
death and nationality of the following 
artists, also kind of work for which each 
was specially noted: Michael Angelo, Rosa 
Bonheur, Corot, Corregio, Leonardo da 
Vinci, William Hart, La Farge, Millet, Land- 
seer, Leutze, Raphael, Trumbull and Rem- 
brandt—An. Michael Angelo, 1475—1564; 
Italian; painting, sculpture and mural dec- 
orations in churches; Rosa Bonheur, 1822— 
1899; French; paintings of animals; Corot, 
1796—1875; French; landscape paintings 
are regarded as most characteristic and 
successful of his work; Corregio, 1494— 
1534; Italian, religious paintings; Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1452—1519; Italian; noted as 
painter, sculptor and architect; Hart, 1823 
—1894; American;landscapes; La Farge, 
1835—1910; American; flower pictures and 
frescoes; Millet, 1814—1875; French; pas- 
toral paintings; Landseer, 1802—1873; 
English; paintings of animals; Leutze, 
1816—1868; American; historical paintings; 
Raphael, 1483—1520; Italian; religious 
paintings and frescoes; Trumbull, 1756— 
1843; American; historical paintings; Rem- 
brandt, 1606—1669; Dutch; miscellaneous 
paintings. 





“Old Ironsides”. 


Ques. What disposition was finally made 
of the famous U. S. frigate, Constitution, 
nicknamed Old Ironsides?—Ans. When she 
was reported unseaworthy in 1828 navy de- 
partment decided to break her up and sell 
her old timbers but poem, “Old Ironsides”, 
written by Dr. O. W. Holmes, created 
strong public sentiment against this and in 
deference to this sentiment frigate was 
spared. Partly rebuilt in 1877 and crossed 
Atlantic for last time in 1878. Stored at 
navy yard in Boston in 1897. 





The Ancient City of Troy. 


Ques. Please tell me where the ancient 
city of Troy was situated—Ans. Supposed 
to have occupied site in northwestern part 
of Asia Minor, near Aegean sea and western 
extremity of Hellespont. 





Capital of India. 

Ques. What is the capital of India?— 
Ans. In 1911 Delhi was proclaimed capi- 
tal and occupied as such one year later. 
Prior to that time Calcutta was capital. 





World’s Locomotion Records. 


Ques. Please give the world’s records 
for running, walking, swimming and mo- 
torcycling—Ans. Running, H. Green (Eng- 
land) 20 miles, 952 yards in two hours; 
walking, H. V. L. Ross (England) 15 miles, 
128 yards in two hours; swimming, D. Bill- 
ington (England) one mile in 24 minutes, 
11 1/5 seconds; motorcycling, Edwin Bak- 
er (Melbourne, Australia) 930 miles in 24 
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Solution for Problem No. 315. 


An army formed into a column 25 
miles long marches 25 miles a day, 
thus bringing the men in the rear at 
night to the point from which those at 
the head of the column started in the 
morning. A courier starts from the 
rear at the same time the column starts 
its day’s march. He rides to the head 
of the column, turns and rides back, 
arriving at the rear just as the army 
halts. How far does the courier ride? 

The following method was made up 
from solutions submitted by H. M. 
Woods, Rochester, N. Y., and Cyrus 
Eakman, whose address is missing. 
Let x equal the distance covered by the 
courier beyond the point where the 
head of the column stood in the morn- 
ing. It will also equal the distance cov- 
ered by the army up to the time he 
reaches the head. 

The distance he covers one way 
equals 25 plus x. Then the total dis- 
tance he goes is 25 plus 2x. Expressing 
in the following proportion the rela- 
tive distances covered by the courier 
and the army in the same time, we have 
(25+x) : (254+2x) ::x : 25. 

That is, the distance covered by the 
courier one way is to the total distance 
he covers as the distance covered by 
the army, during his forward ride, is to 
the 25 miles Covered by the whole trip. 

Then 25x+2x?=625+25x. Reducing 
this equation, x is found to equal 17.677 
miles, and 25 plus 2x, or the whole 
distance that the courier goes, is 60.354 
miles, 


Puzzle-Problem No. 319. 


This problem is contributed by W. A. 
Scholl, Bremen, Ohio: Each of three 
20-inch circles is tangent to the other 
two; find by arithmetical process the 
diameter of the smallest circle that can 


be circumscribed about them. 


Some Odd Misnomers in Our Language. 


Did you ever stop to think of the odd 
fact that, though it is a native of the 
New World and is comparatively little 
known in Turkey, the bird which tra- 
dition has made the cornerstone of 
American Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners is called a turkey? The name 
was applied in the first place, it ap- 
pears, because of the erroneous im- 
pression that the bird came originally 
from Turkey. Everyone of course 
knows better now, but the name, hav- 
ing been once introduced and then es- 
tablished by usage probably never 
will be changed. 

There are numerous other words 
current in our language that are really 
gross misnomers. These have resulted 
from misconceptions, from ignorant 
blunders, from a misunderstanding of 
terms originally applied, from the cor- 
ruption of original terms or from acci- 
dental changes in the process of word 
evolution. 

There are many words of metaphor- 
ical origin which would be very mis- 


leading if strictly and literally inter- 
preted. Take “ink-well” for example; 
the useful article called by this name 
of course is not a deep hole sunk into 
the earth for the purpose of obtaining 
ink but as it is similar in several re- 
spects to a well containing water it is 
called a well. 

Below we present a few familiar and 
much-used words which for one reason 
or anotner are actually inaccurate and 
misleading if their literal meaning is 
taken into consideration: 

Sulphur in the. form of a fine yellow 
powder is known as flowers of sulphur. 
It is not a flower nor has it any of the 
qualities belonging to flowers; it was 
so named because the powder in the 
refining process assumes a form sug- 
gestive of flowers. 

The material in pencils which we cal! 
lead is really not lead at all but graph- 
ite, a mineral carbon, which for the 
“leads” of our pencils is used either in 
the natural state or powdered, mixed 
with clay and then molded into the de- 
sired shape. 

The name of America is a glaring ex 
ample of inappropriate and incorrect 
nomenclature for, as is well known 
Amerigo Vespucci from whose Chris- 
tian name it is derived simply wrote an 
account of the New World which was 
widely read for a book in those days. 
He was a naval astronomer and made 
several westward voyages after Colum- 
bus had made the actual discovery. 
None of the honor of discovering the 
land now called by his name therefore 
rightly belongs to him. 

The name Indian, applied to the red- 
skinned natives of America, is another 
notable instance where a blunder has 
been embalmed, so to speak, in our 
language. As every schoolboy knows, 
Columbus sailed west from Europe 
hoping and expecting to reach India by 
a new, short route. Consequently when 
he found land he supposed he had come 
to India and therefore he named the 
natives Indians, 

The word acid is derived from_a Lat- 
in term meaning sour. There are some 
chemical acids, however, which are 
not sour. The case of the word oxy- 
gen is similar; the original meaning is 
generator of acids, yet there are acids 
of which it does not form the base, 
such as hydrochloric, for example. 

Mother of pearl, the inner layer of 
the shells of several kinds of mollusks, 
is not the mother of pearls as might be 
inferred from the name, theugh some- 
times pearls are found imbedded in it 

Kid gloves are seldom or never made 
from the skins of kids but from those 
of sheep or lambs. In like manner, 
catgut, which is used for fiddle strings, 
etc., is-not made from the entrails of 
cats at all but from those of sheep. 

Lunar caustic—nitrate of silver—is 
not a substance from the moon as one 
might guess from its name; it has been 
so called simply because silver is the 
astrological symbol of the moon, The 
word lunatic, derived from the same 
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source, was originally applied because 
it was supposed that mental disorders 
resulted from some peculiar influence 
of the moon and that insane persons 
were affected by changes in the moon. 
It is known now that the moon has 
nothing to do with insanity. 


Irish stew is not and never has been 
a dish peculiar to Ireland. German sil- 
ver is not silver at all nor was it first 
produced in Germany; the Chinese cen- 
turies ago knew how to mix metals to 
obtain this alloy and they used it for 
various purposes. 

In ancient times it was believed that 
the world was bounded on the west by 
the Atlantic but that it extended indef- 
initely eastward. The tropic of Cancer 
was considered as marking the south- 
ern limit. The extent north and south, 
however, being thought to be much less 
than that east and west—called longi- 
tude because it was greater—was re- 
garded as breadth or latitude. The 
original significance of “latitude” and 
“longitude” therefore was quite differ- 
ent from that which they have come to 
have in later times. 

Brazilian grass is not grass nor is it 
produced in Brazil; it is simply strips 
of palm leaf, the principal commercial 
supply of which comes from Cuba. 


Galvanized iron is not really galvan- 
ized at all; it is nierely coated with 
zinc by being dipped in a zinc bath 
containing muriatic acid. 

Prussian blue does not come from 
Prussia but is precipitated when pro- 
texide of iron and red prussiate of po- 
tassium come into contact with each 
other. Neither are Turkish baths of 
Turkish origin; strictly speaking they 
are not baths at all, so far as the purely 
“Turkish” features are concerned, but 
means for applying heat and vapors 
to excite perspiration. 

Bane is a Teutonic word for all poi- 
sonous herbs. The Greeks, mistaking 
“bane” for “bean”, translated “white- 
bane”—an aconite with a pale yellow 
flower—into “leukos-kuamos” (white 
bean). At length the “leukos” got con- 
fused with “lukos” (wolf) and from 
this the absurd name, “wolf’s-bane” 
‘ame to be permanently affixed to white 
aconite. 

Antelope is an odd corruption of 
“‘anthos-ops”, Greek for “beautiful eye”. 
A bridegroom is not necessarily con- 
nected in any way with a groom. The 
“groom” part of the word is a survival 
of the old English word, “guma”, mean- 
ing man. The greyhound was not so 
named because of its color but because 
it was a natural hunter of the “gray” 
or badger. 

Hydrophobia, which is of Greek ori- 
gin, means the dread or fear of water 
but in reality dogs suffering with this 
disease are said to lap water and even 
to swim in it. 

China, applied to procelain, is incor- 
rect and often contradictory, especially 
when we speak of French, Dutch, Brit- 
ish, Dresden, Chelsea or other kinds of 
ware as “china”. 

Cuttle-bone is not really bone but a 
form of pure chalk. Though found in 
the bodies of a species of cuttle fish, 


it has no connection at all with the fish 
or the membranous sac in which it is 
inclosed. Similarly whalebone is not 
bone and has no properties of bone; 
it is a substance attached to the whale’s 
upper jaw, serving to strain the water 
taken up in large mouthfuls. 

Sperm oil was so named because it 

yas supposed to be the spawn or melt 
of the whale. This is incorrect as it 
is obtained chiefly from the head; not 
the spawn, of the spermaceti whale. 


Cleopatra’s needles are not needles 
but obelisks taken from Alexandria a 
number of years ago, one being set up 
in New York and the other in London. 
Furthermore, they were not originally 
erected by Cleopatra nor in her honor; 
King Thothmes III of Egypt first set 
them up at the entrance ofthe great 
temple of Heliopolis. 

The name of the crawfish is not de- 
rived from the fact that it “crawls”, as 
one might suppose, but is a corruption 
of “cravis” (Latin, “carabus”, a lob- 
ster). 

Gothic architecture is not the archi- 
tecture of the Goths but the ecclesiastic- 
al style much employed in France and 
England prior to the renaissance. 

The guinea pig is not a pig but a ro- 
dent. The name of the shrew-mouse is 
quite as inaccurate; this creature is not 
a mouse but belongs to the genus sorex. 
In the same class is the name, “tit- 
mouse”. The titmouse is really a bird 
and it does not even look like a mouse, 
The name is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, “tite-mase”, little hedge-spar- 
row. 

Honeydew is not honey nor yet dew 
but: an animal substance given off by 
certain insects, notably aphids or plant 
lice. The name is also applied to the 
substance which exudes from wounds 
in bark or fruit of certain trees, such 
as the plum and peach. 

Mosaic gold is not gold nor has it 
any connection with Moses; it is sim- 
ply an alloy of zinc and copper used 
for ornamental and decorative work. 

Rounded white lumps of a mineral 
found on the sea shore were ignorantly 
thought to be petrified sea froth and so 
the substance was named meerschaum 
which means “sea froth”, in German. 
Meerschaum is not derived from the 
sea foam but is a compound of silica, 
magnesia, lime, water and carbonic 
acid, A coarse variety is quarried and 
used for the construction of hotises in 
Vallecas, Spain, near Madrid. In some 
cases meerschaum is used as a substi- 
tute for soap, and, as everyone knows, 
it is prized for making tobacco pipes. 

The name pen applied to modern in- 
struments for writing is quite inappro- 
priate as it is derived from the Latin, 
“penna”’,.a wing, and therefore means 
strictly a feather. 

There is no connection ‘at all be- 
tween wormwood and either worms or 
wood. Finding it to possess strong tonic 
properties, the Anglo-Saxons named it 
wer mod (man-inspiriting). The mod- 
ern term, therefore, is a corruption. 

The literal meaning of the word ven- 
triloquism which is of Latin origin is 
“speaking from the belly”. Although the 
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skilled ventriloquist can make it appear 
that his voice is proceeding from that 
source or that someone other than him- 
self is speaking, his voice always comes 
from his mouth, being carefully modi- 
fied and controlled to give the effect 
desired. 
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Listen to Me! 


OU CAN BELIEVE EVERY 
WORD ISAY. If you will, 
the time yon spend in reading this ad- 

*vertisement will b« the most profitable period 
of your life. Ican put you in the soap business 
where you easily can make $150.00 per month. 
Any bright man or woman can MAKE MORB 
MONEY WORKING FOR MB than in any other 
way. I have hundreds of agents making 
$2,000.00 a year. I always have been in the 
agency business myself, and I know it from A 
to Z. Iwill teach you how to make sales and 
make you successful. I HAVE MADE MONEY in 
the agency business, and many of the agents I 
have taught have made their pile and retired. 

I now have & mvUcH BETTER PRoPosttion than ever before— 
one that makes my agents more money, and I like it 
better myself. The reason my agents have been so suc- 
cessful is that I do not handle junk, tinwareor cheap-john 
goods of any kind that never lead to repeat orders. Ido 
not pay my agents with premiums. Tey oer mAnD 
casa and soon have money in the bank. It is repeat 
orders that make money in any business. Go into any 
home on Monday morning and you will find them wash- 
ing; go to the neighbors and you will find they are washing 
too. It isthe same thing all over the country. The 
demand for soap is unlimited, and repeat orders never 
cease. Now, what does this all mean? It means that 
someone is getting the enormous profit from your terri- 
tory which should be yours. Way Nor Gert Ir Younsets ? 

There is big money in the soap business and I give my 
agents the big end of the profit—a profit so large that I 
hesitate to state in this public manner what it is, but will 
be glad to advise you confidentially when you write me. 
Suffice it to say for the present that you will be satisfied. 
I can give you a chance to make such a big profit that you 
will be more than satisfied with your income and willing 
to stay with me year after year and be one of my loyal 
representatives. I personally teach every agent how to 
make money and make it fast. My plan has been a great 
success, and I witt etve rt To vou FREE. Now, I want to 
say to every man or woman who is anxiousto make moneg 
and better their condition, write me Don’t lose a 
moment's time, but write me at once, and address gour 
letter to A. A. MEETH, Gewenat Mawacen 

THE WOLVERINE SOAP COMPANY, 
\_,73 Water Street, Portiand, Michigan. 
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FREE The Boys’ Magazine 


You owe it to your boy’s mental, moral and 
physical development to send to-day for a free copy 
of the BOYS’ MAGAZINE. Full of clean, inspiring 
stories and special departments devoted to eve 
subject of interest to boys. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated. Address 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 1740 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


TALKING MACHINE 
Standard reproducer of both 
vocal and instrumental mu- 
ly wonderful. 
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Civil Service 


positions ere in all parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission pe. 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C. 
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No, 1592—Dress or Apron with Bloomers or Girls, 
w—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years It re- 
guires for 6-year size, 3 1-4 yards of 27 inch ma- 
terial, with 2 1-4 yards for the bloomers. Price, 10c. 

No, 2292—Girls’ Coat with Cape.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 requires 5 1-2 yards 
of 44-inch material. Price, 10c. 

No. 2302—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 
and 12 years. Size 10 requires 4 
inch material. Price, 10c. 

No, 2305—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
82-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42 
44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
8 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2318—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut 
88, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires 5 3-8 yards of 44-inch material. The skirt 
measures about 2 1-2 yards at the foot. Price, 10c. 

No, 2322—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 
‘and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3 1-2 yards of 44- 
inch material. Price, 10c. 
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War Commandments for Women. 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, chairman of 
the women’s committee of the Council 
of National Defense, suggests 10 com- 
mandments which she believes women 
of the country would do well to adopt 
as their New Year’s resolutions. As 
given out at a recent meeting of the 
committee, they are as follows: 

“Do not chatter. Keep to yourself 
the news you hear. 

“Do not listen to alarmists or slack- 
ers. 

“Be moderate in your spending; 
neither lavish in gifts nor sordid in 
your economies. 

“Encourage national 
avoiding imported ones. 

“Do not look upon the departures for 
the front of those dear to you as an 
abandonment. Be with them constant- 
ly in thought, as they are with you, 
particularly in the hour of danger. 

“Do not complain of the difficulties, 
annoyances and privations caused by 
the war. 

“Multiply your activities 
home as well as outside. 

“Exhibit day by day and hour by 
hour the same courage a man shows 
upon the field of battle. 

“No matter how long the struggle 
may last, await victory with strength 
and patience. 

“If you are stricken in your dearest 
affections bear your sorrow nobly that 
your tears may be worthy of the hero 
whose death you mourn.” 


industries, 


in your 


A Soapless World? 


If the war goes on indefinitely this 
may yet be a soapless world, the Chi- 
cago Tribune reminds us. Germany, 
where soap was first made, is soapless 
already. History teaches us, however, 
that the world was soapless for quite a 
handful of centuries, and a_ tolerable 
enough world despite that. 

The “soap” mentioned in the Old 
Testament consisted of vegetable ashes. 
It wWAs soap only by courtesy of a mis- 
translation. The glory that was Greece 
knew nothing of soap. The grandeur 
that was Rome made the acquaintance 
of soap only in Pliny’s day. A soapless 
world used olive oil instead. Imperial 
tome’s north African colonies thrived 
on the trade in olive oil, and when the 
Italians took Tripoli a few years ago 
and expected magnificent cities to arise 
where there had been magnificent cit- 
ies before, Ferrero reminded them that 
humanity no longer scrubbed itself 
with olive oil. 

Any inventor who will come forward 
with a cheap, eee humane sub- 





stitute for soap will reap a fortune. If 
the American market goes back on him 
after ‘the war we can name an empire 
that will be slow to reach the soap 
standard of luxury and eager to wash 
its hands of the war. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Snow Shovelers. Three women have join- 
ed the snow shoveling force in New York 
city. The street cleaning commissioner re- 
ports that they are as efficient as most of 
the men that are employed. 


U. S. Deputy Marshal. Miss Lola Ander- 
son, of Denver, has been appointed a U. S. 
deputy marshal. Her work will constitute 
the handling of cases where women are in- 
volved, though she declares herself willing 
to undertake any duty that may fall to her. 
She is the first woman ever appointed to 
fill such a position. 


Would Work as Conductors. In response 
to an advertisement for street railway con- 
ductors in Kansas City 80 women applied. 
According to the company’s rules they will 
have to wear gray coats, short khaki skirts, 
leggings and conductors’ caps if their serv- 
ices are to be accepted. 


Suffer from “Knitting Nerves.” Accord- 
ing to physicians in New York, thousands 
of women are suffering from a new war- 
time complaint called “knitting nerves”. 
The malady is brought on by a too elose 
application to knitting, it is said. One 
medical man declares that unless women 
learn how to knit properly the disorder is 
likely to become widespread: enteral hunch 


‘Wonderful. Ega Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs” and* you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit-maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 5051 Reefer 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who wili send you 
a season’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). So confident is Mr. 
Reefer of the results that a million-dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned on re- 
quest and the “More Eggs” cost you noth- 
ing. Send a dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his Free Poultry book that tells the 
experience of a man who has made a for- 
tune out of poultry.—Advt. 


Secure a Promotion NOW; 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundre ~~ 
teachers for excellent positions paying good salari: 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, gtade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
eation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr, Henry G. 
tame. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 
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over your knitting,” he says. 
and when your mind tells you you have 





“Sit upright 


knitted enough, quit. 
in a year and you 1 can’t finish a sweater in 





There are 365 days 





a day, no matter how much you love a sol- 
dier or a sailor.” 











Physicians Warn Public Against 


Taking Substitutes for Nuxated Iron 





Say That Ordinary Metallic Iron Preparations 
Cannot Possibly Give the Same 


STRENGTH, POWER AND ENDURANCE 





Besides, they may upset the digestion, disturb the secretions and thereby do far more harm than 


good, and that Health Officials and Physicians everywhere should caution 


the public against accepting these inferior products. 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Phy- | 
sician of Bellevue Hospital, Outdoor 
Dept., New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital; Former Health Com- 
missioner Wm. R. Kerr; Dr. H. B. Vail, 
“formerly Physician in the ae 
Hospital and a Medical Examiner; Dr. A. 
J. Newman, former Police Surgeon of 
Chicago; Dr. Ferdinand King, New York 
Physician and Medical Author, and oth- 
ers give valuable advice and information 
on the use of organic iron as a tonic, 





strength and bleed builder. 
Careful investigation by pbysicians among drug- 








gists and patients has revealed the fact that there 
are thousands of people taking iron who do not 
distinguish between organic iron and metallic iron 
ind that such persons often fail to obtain the vital 
energy, strength and endurance which they seek, 
s ily because they have taken the wrong form of 
iro They seem to think iron fs iron on the same 
theory that a potato would be a potato whether 
cooked or raw, entirely ignoring the fact that the 
cook process makes certain important cellular 
changes in the potato that renders it far more easy 
of assimilation by the blood and tissues. No one 


would bardiy expeet to derive the same strength 
from eating raw potatoes that he would from eating 





cooked potatoes, yet according to the opinions of 
physicians who have made a careful study of the 
subject, taking raw, unprepared, metallic iron is 
a good deal like eating raw potatoes. 

Therefore physicians advise those who feel the 
need of a strength and blood builder to go to their 
fa toct and obtain a prescription calling for 
organ i —~Nuxated Iron—and present this to 
their druggist so that there may be no question 


about obtaining the proper article. But if they do 
not wish to go to the trouble of getting a prescrip- 
tion for Nuxated Iron then be sure to look on the 
label and see that the words NUXATED IRON are 
printed thereon. Not Nux and Iron nor any other 
form of iren, but NUXATED IRON, 

The remarkable results produced by Nuxated Iron 
and its widespread sale (it being estimated that 
over three million people annually are today using 
it) has led to the offering of numerous substitutes 
and physicians say that health officials and doctors 
everywhere should caution the public against accept- 
ing these substitutes 
which may be noth- 
ing more than a me- 
tallic iron compound 
which may in many 
cases produce far 
more harm than 
good, just like a 
nreal of raw potatoes 
might upset the 
stomach of a delicate 
person and really in- 
jure him instead of 
furnishing nutriment 
and strength. The 
widespread publica- 
tion of the-above in- 
formation has been 
suggested by Dr. 
James Francis Sulli- 
van, formerly physi- 
cian of Sellevue 
Hospitat, (Outdoor 
Dept.) New York, 
and the Westchester 
County Hospital, Dr. 








Dr. James Francis Sullivan 
Formerly Physician of 


H. B. Vail, formerly Bellevue Hospital, (Outdoor 
Physician in the Bal- Dept.), New York, and 
timore Hospital, and the Westchester County 


a Medical Examiner, 1 
Dr. Ferdinand King ee, 


New York physician and Medical Author, and others, 
80 that the pulAic may be informed on this subject 








and protected from the use of metallic iron-under 
the delusion that it is Nuxated Iron, or at least 
something as good as Nuxated Iron. In regard to 
the value of Nuxated Iron, Dr. Sullivan says: ‘‘In 
my talks to physicians I have strongly emphasized 
the great necessity of their making blood examina- 
tions of their weak, anaemic, run-down patients. 
Thousands of persons go on suffering year after year, 
doctoring themselves for all kinds of ills, when the 
real and true cause underlying their condition is 
simply a lack of sufficient tron in the red blood 
corpuscles to enable nature to transform the food 
they eat into brawn muscle tissue and brain. With- 
out iron in your blood your food merely passes 
through the body, something like corn through an 
old mill with rollers so wide apart that the mill 
can’t grind. 

But you can’t make strong, vigorous, successful, 
sturdy iron men by feeding them on metallic iron. 
The old forms of metallic iron must go through a 
semi-digestive process to transform them into or- 
ganie iron—Nuxated Iron—before they are so ready 
to be taken up and assimilated by the human system. 

Former Health Commissioner Wm. R. Kerr of 
Chicago says: ‘‘From my-own experience with Nux- 
ated Iron, I feel that it is sueh a valuable remedy 
that it ought to be used in every hoevital and 
prescribed by every physician in this country. I 
have taken it myself and experienced its health- 
giving strength- 
building effect and 
in the interests of 
the public welfare I 
feel it my duty to 
make known the re- 
sults of its use. I 
am well past my 
three score years and 
want to say that I 
believe my own great 
physical activity is 
due largely today to 
my personal use of 
Nuxated Iron.’’ . 

Dr. H. B. Vail, 
formerly Physician in 
the Baltimore Hos- 
pital, and a Medical 
Examiner, says: 
“Throughout my ex- 
pertence on Hospital 
staffs and as Medi- 
cal Examiner, I have 
been astonished at the number of patients who have 
vainly doctored for various diseases, when in reality 
their delicate, run-down state was simply the re- 
sult of lack of irom in the blood. Time and again 
I bave prescribed organic irom—Nuxated Iron—and 
surprised patients at the rapidity with which the 
weakness and general debility were replaced by a 
renewed feeling of strength and vitality. I took 
Nuxated Iron myself to build me up after a serious 
case of nervous exhaustion. The effects were ap- 
parent after a few days and within three weeks 
it had virtually revitalized my whole system and 
put me im a superb physical condition. 

Dr. A. J. Newman, Former Police Surgeon of 
Chicago, and former House Surgeon, Jefferson Park 
Hospital, Chicago, says: “It has been my particu- 
lar duty during the past six years to assist in keep- 
ing Chicago’s five thousand bluecoats in good health 
and perfect fighting trim, so that they would be 
physically equipped to withstand all manner of 
sterms and ravages of nature’s elements. Recently 
I was prompted through an endorsement of Nuxated 
Iron by Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York, to give it a 
trial. This remedy has proven through my own 
tests of it to excel any preparation I have ever 
used for creating red blood, building up the nerves, 
strengthening the muscles and correcting digestive 
disorders.’’ 





Former Health 
Commissioner Kerr 





Dr. Ferdinand King says: ‘‘Doctors should pre- 
scribe more organic iron—Nuxated Iron—for theis 
nervous, run-down, weak, haggard-looking patients. 
Pallor means anae- 
mia. The skin of 
the anaemic man or 
woman is pale, the 
flesh flabby, the mus- 
cles lack tone, the 
brain fags and the 
memory fails, and 
often they become 
weak, nervous, irrit- 
able, despondent and 
melancholy. When 
the iron goes from 
the blood of women, 
the roses go from 
theiz cheeks.’’ 

Dr. E. Sauer, a 
Boston Physician 
who has studied both 
in this country and 
in great European 
Medical Institutions 
said: ‘‘Nuxated Iron 
is a wonderful rem- 
edy. Not long agro 
a man came to me who was nearly half a 
century old and asked me give him a 











Dr. Ferdinand King 
New York Physician and 
Medical Author 


pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance, I was 
astonished to find him with the blood pressure 
of a boy of twenty, and as full of vigor, 


vim, and vitality as a young man. In fact 
a young man he really was, notwithstanding 
his age. The secret, he said, was taking Iron— 
Nuxated Iron had filled him with renewed life. 
At 30 he was in bad health, at 46 he was care- 
worn and nearly all 'n—now at 59, after taking 
Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality, and his face 
beaming with the buoyancy of youth. 

If people would, only take Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or run-down, instead of dosing 
themselves with habit-torming drugs, stimulants 
and alcoholic beverages, I am convinced that in 
this way they could ward off disease, preventing 
it becoming organic in thousands of cases, and 
thereby the lives of thousands might be saved 
who now die every year from pneumonia, grippe, 
kidney, liver, heart trouble and other dangerous 
maladies, The real true cause which started their 
disease was nothing more er less than a weakened 
condition brought on by a Jack of iron in the 
blood. Thousands of people suffer from iron de- 
ficiency and do not know it. If you are not strong 
or well you owe it to yourself to make the follow- 
ing test: See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three times 
per day after meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. 


NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which is preseribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such a great 
variety of cases is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
everywhere. Unlike the older inorganie iron prod- 
ucts, it is easily assimilated’ and does not injure 
the teeth, make them black nor upset the stomach; 
on the contrary, it is a most potent remedy in near- 
ly all forms of indigestion as well as for nervous, 
run-down conditions. The manufacturers have such 

reat confidence in Nuxated Iron that they offer to 
orfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution if they 
cannot take any man or woman under 60 who lacks 
iron and increase their strength 100 per cent or 
over in four weeks’ time, provided they have no 
serious organic trouble. They also.offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your 
strength and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dis- 
pensed by all good druggists.—Advt. 
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Tie Romance 
of an Z\m¢Go 


By Septimus Bashford 


SYNOPSIS. 


This is a quiet little narrative whose scene is 
laid in rural England. Viscount Medenham, a fine 
young fellow, runs across an old army friend of 
his named Simmonds, who has contracted to take a 
eouple of ladies on an auto trip but whose car has 
broken down. Medenham volunteers to substitute 
for him, and he takes the ladies in his own ma- 
chine, but he goes under. the assumed named of 
Fitzroy. One of thé ladies is Miss Sylvia Vanrenen, 
an American heiress; the other is her chapgrone, a 
Mrs. Devar. Mrs. Devar is somewhat of an adyen- 
turess, and she has plans for a marriage between 
Sylvia and a supposed wealthy Frenchman named 
Marigny. However, her little plots for bringing 
Sylvia into the Frenchman’s power are frustrated 
by the watchfulness and presence of mind of Fitzroy. 











A light in a laborers cottage promised 
information; he knocked at the door, 
which was no{ opened, but a ‘voice cried: 
“Who is it? What do you want?” 

“Tell me the nearest way to Symond’s 
Yat hotel, please,” said Medenham. 

“Keep straight on tili you come to the 
ferry. If the boat is on this side you can 
pull yourself across” 

“But if it is not? 

“You must chance it. The nearest bridge 
is a mile the other way.” 

“By gad!” said Medenham under his 
breath. . 

“I wouldn’t care a pin if Mrs. Devar 
wasn't waiting for me,” whispered Sylvia, 
whose mental attitude during this mishap 
on the Wye contrasted strangely with her 
alarm when Marigny’s motor collapsed on 
the Mendips. 

“Mrs. Devar is the real problem,” laughed 
Medenham. “We must find some means of 
soothing her agitation ” 

“Why don’t you like her?” 

“That is one of the things I wish to ex- 
plain later.” 

“She has been horrid to you, I know, 
but——” 

“I am beginning to think that I owe her 
a debt of gratitude I can never repay.” 

“What will happen if that wretched 
ferry-boat is 2n the wrong side of the 
river?” 

Medenham took her arm again, for the 
road was dark where, there were trees. 

“You are not to think <cbout it,” he said. 
“I have been doing all the talking tonight. 
Now tell me something of your wander- 
ings abroad.” 

These two already understood each other 
without the spoken word. He respected her 
desire to sheer off anything that might be 
conStrued as establishing a new relation- 
ship between them, and she appreciated 
his restraint to the full. They discussed 
foreign lands and peoples until the road 
bent toward the river again, and the ferry 
was reached—at a point quite half a mile 
below the hotel. 

And there was no boat. A wire rope 
drooped into the darkness of the opposite 
bank, but no voice answered Medenham’s 
hail. Sylvia said aot a syllable until her 
companion handed her his watch with a 
request that she should hold it. “You are 
not going into that river,” she cried deter- 
minedly. 

“There is not the slightest risk,” he said. 

“But there is. What if you were seized 
with cramp?” 

“I shall cling to the rope, if that will sat- 
isfy you. I have swum the Zambesi before 
today, not from choice, I admit, and it is 
20 times the width of the Wye, while 
it holds more crocodiles than the Wye 
holds salmon.” ; 


“Well—if you promise about the repe.” 

Soon he was out of sight, and her heart 
knew its first pang of fear. Then she 
heard his ery of “Got the boat!” followed 
by the clank of a sculiing oar, and the 
creak ofthe guiding wheel on the hawser. 
At last, shortly before midnight, they 
neared the hotel. Lights were visible on 
the quay, and Medenham read their mean- 
ing. 

“They are sending out a search party,” 
he said. “I must go and stop them. You 
run on to the hotel, Miss Vanrenen. Good- 
night! I shail give you an extra hour to- 
morrow.” 

She hesitated the fraction of a second. 
Then she extended a hand. “Good-night,” 
she murmured. “After ill, I have had a 
real lovely time.” 

Then she was gone, arid Medenham turn- 
ed to thank the hotel servants and others 
who were going to the rescue. “I wonder 
what the guvror will say when he sees 
Sylvia,” he thought, with the smile on his 
face of the lover who dcems his lady peer- 
less among her sex. He recalled that mo- 
ment before tiany days had passed, and 
his reflections then took a néw guise, for 
not all the knowledge ard all the experi- 
ence a man may gather can avail him a 
whit to forecast the future when Fate is 
spinning her complex web. 

It was a flushed and somewhat breathless 
Sylvia who raz into the quiet country hotel 
at an hour when the licensing laws of Bri- 
tain have ordsined that quiet country ho- 
tels shall be closed. But even the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, which altered not, 
must have bulged a lift'c at times under 
the pressure of circumstances. The daugh- 
ter of an American millionaire could not 
be reported as “missing” without a buzz 
of commotion being aroused in that se- 
cluded valley. As a matter of fact, no-one 
in the house dreamed of going to bed until 
her disappearance was accounted for, one 
way or another. 

Mrs. Devar now really woe-begone, 
screamed shrilly at sight of her. The lady’s 
nerves were in a parlous condition—“‘on a 
raw edge” was her owu phrase—and the 
relief of seeing her errant charge again 
was so great that the shriek merged into 
a sob. “Oh, my dear, my dear!” she wept, 
“what a shock you have given me! I 
thought you were gone'” 

“Not so bad as that,” was the contrite 
answer. Sylvia interpreted “gone” as mean- 
ing “dead,” and naturally read into the 
other woman’s anxiety her own knowledge 
of the disaster to the boat. “We were up- 
set—that is all—and the bread always flops 
to the floor buttered side down, doesn’t it? 
So we had to struggle ashore on the wrong 
bank. It couldn’t be kelped—that is, the 
accident couldn’t—kut I cught not to have 
been on the river at such a late hour. Do 
forgive me, dear Mrs. Devar.” 

By this time the girl’s left arm was 
around her friend’s portly form; in her 
intense eagerness to assuage Mrs. Devar’s 
agitation she began to stroke her hair with 
the disengaged hand. A deeply sympa- 
thetic landlady, a number of servants, and 
most of the feminine guests in the hotel— 
all the men were down cn the quay—had 
gathered to murmtr their congratulations; 
but Mrs. Devar, dismayed by Sylvia’s ac- 
tion, which might have brought about a 
catastrophe, revived with phenomenal sud- 
denness. 

“My dear child” she cried, extricating 
herself from the cncircling arm, “do let 
me look at you! I want to make sure that 
you are not injured. The boat upset, you 
say. Why, your clothes must be wringing 
wet!” 

Sylvia laughed 


She had guessed why 


her chaperon wished to keep her literally 
at arm’s length. She spread her skirts 
with a quick gesture that relieved an awk- 
ward situation. “Not a drop on my 
clothes,” she said gleefully. “The water 
just touched the soles of my shoes, but 
before you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ Fitz- 
roy had whisked me out of the skiff—and 
landed me on dry land.” 

“You were in shallow water then?” put 
in the smiling proprietress. 

“Oh, no, fairly deep. Fitzroy was up 
to his waist in the stream.” 

“And the boat upset?’ came the amazed 
chorus. 

“I don’t quite mean that. What actually 
happened was this. I discovered that the 
hour was rather late, and Fitzroy was 
rowing down stream at a great pace when 
some sunken thing a tree-root he thinks, 
caught the siue of the hoat and started a 
plank. I was so taken by surprize that I 
should have sat right there and gone to the 
bottom with the boat, but Fitzroy jumped 
overboard straight away and hiked me 
out.’ 

Ready-tongued Sylvia was beginning to 
find detailed explanation rather difficult, 
and her speech reverted to the picturesque 
idioms of her native land. It was the hap- 
piest ruse she could have adopted. Every- 
one laughed at the noticn of being “hiked 
out.” None cf her hearers knew quite 
what it mean’, yet it covered the requisite 
ground, which was more than might have 
been achieved by explicit English. 

“Where did the accident take place?” 
asked the land'ady 

Sylvia was vague on this point, but when 
she told how the return journey was made 
the pretty Welsh waitress hit on a theory. 
“In-deed to goot-uwess, miss,” she cried, 
“vou wass be-tween the Garren river an’ 
Huntsham bridge. It iss a bad place, so 
it iss, however. Me an’ my young man 
wass shoaled there once we wass.” 

Sylvia felt that her face and neck had 
grown positively scarlet, and she could 
have kissed the well-disposed landlady for 
entering on a voluble disquisition as to 
the tricks played by the Wye on those una- 
ware of its peculiarities, especially at night. 
A general conversation broke out, but Mrs. 
Devar, rapidiy regainirg her spirits after 
enduring long hovers ef the horrible ob- 
session that Medenham had run off with 
her heiress, noted that telltale blush. At 
present her object was to assist rather 
than embarrass, so with a fine air of moth- 
erly solicitude she asked: “Where did you 
leave Fitzroy?” 

“He saw preparations being made to 
send boats in search of us, and he went 
to stop them. Oh, here he is!” 

Medenham entered, and the impulsive 
Mrs. Devar ran to meet him. Though he 
had been in the river again only five min- 
utes earlier, the walk up a dust-laden path 
had covered his’ sopping boots with mud, 
and in the not very powerful light of the 
hall, where a score or more of anxious peo- 
ple were collected, it was difficult to notice 
that his clothes were wet. But “Wiggy” 
Devar did not care now whether or not 
the story told by Sylvia was true. With 
reaction from the nightmare that had pos- 
sessed her since 10 o’clock came a sharp 
appreciation of the extraordinarily favor- 
able turn’ taken by events so far as she 
was concerned. If a French count were to 
be supplanted by an English viscount, what 
better opportunity of approving the change 
could present itself? 

“Mr. Fitzroy,” she said in her shrill voice, 
“I can never thank you sufficiently for the 
courage and resource you displayed in res- 
cuing Miss Vanrenen. You have acted most 
nobly. I am only saying now what Mr. 
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Vanrenen will say when his daughter and I 
tell him of your magnificent behavior.” 


He reddened and tried to smile, though 
wishing most heartily that these heroics, 
if. unavoidable, had been kept for some 
other time and place. He could not believe 
that Sylvia had exalted a not very serious 
incident into a “rescue,” yet she might be 
vexed if he cheapened his own services. In 
any event, it was doubtful whether she 
would wish her father to hear of the esca- 
pade until she told him herself at the close 
of the tour. 


“I am sure Miss Vanrenen felt safe while 
in my care,” was all he dared to say, but 
Sylvia promptly understood his perplexity 
and came to his aid. 

“Mrs. Devar thinks far more of our ad- 
venture than we do,” she broke in. “Our 
chief difficulty lay in finding the road, The 
only time I felt. worried was when you 
crossed the river to retrieve the ferry-boat. 
But surely I have caused enough excitement 
for tonight. You ought to take some hot 
lemonade, and go to bed.” 

A man who had walked up,sthe hill from 
the boathouse with Medenham Aaughed, and 
slapped him on the shoulder. “Come along, 
old chap!” he cried. “You certainly want a 
hot draught of some sort, and you must 
not hang about in those wet clothes.” 

“Yes,” purred Mrs. Devar, “don’t run the 
risk of catching cold, Fitzroy. It would 
spoil everything if you were laid up.” 

Her gracious manner almost deceived Me- 
denham. During his years of wandering he 
had come across unexpected good qualities 
in men from whom he looked for naught 
but evil—was it the same with women? He 
hoped so. Perhaps this scheming marriage- 
broker had shed her worldly scales under 
the stress of emotion. 

“You need have no fear that the car will 
not be waiting for you in the morning, Mrs. 
Devar,” he said, smiling frankly into her 
steel-gray eyes. “Did you say half-past 
nine, Miss Vanrenen ?” he asked, turning to 
snatch one last look at Sylvia. 

“Yes. Good-night—and thank you.” She 
offered her hand to-him before them all. 
The touch of her cool fingers was infinitely 
sweet, but when he strove to surprise some 
hint of her thoughts in those twin pools 
of limpid light that were wont to gaze at 
him so fearlessly he failed, for all the dar- 
ing had fled from Sylvia—and he knew 
how heaven and lovers alone can tell—that 
her heart was beating with a fright she had 
not felt when he staggered’ under the re- 
lentless pressure of the river while holding 
her in his arms. 

To the lookers-on, the girl’s outstretched 
hand was a token of gratitude; to Meden- 
ham it carried an acknowledgment of that 
equality which should reign between those 
who love. His head swam in a sudden ver- 
tigo of delight, and he hurried away with- 
out uttering a word. There were some, per- 
haps, who wondered; others who saw in 
his brusqueness nothing more than the 
confusion of an inferior overwhelmed by 
the kindly condescension of a young and 
charming mistress; but the one who did 
fully and truly interpret the secret springs 
of his action went suddenly white to the 
lips, and her voice was curiously low and 
strained as she turned to Mrs. Devar. 

“Come, dear,” she murmured, “I am tired, 
it would seem; and you—you must be quite 
worn out with anxiety.” 

“My darling child,” gushed Mrs. Devar, 
“} should have been nearly dead if I had 
not known that Fitzroy was with you, but 
he is one of those men who inspire confi- 
dence. I refused to admit even to myself 
that anything of evil consequence could 
happen to you while he was present. How 
fortunate we were that day in town——” 





—— 





dastin’ 


The man who had suggested that the ho- 
tel could dispense hot drinks other than 
lemonade nudged an acquaintance. “Our 
chauffeur friend has a rippin’ nice job,” he 
whispered. “Wouldn’t mind taking his bil- 
let myself—it ’ud be a change from ever- 
goff. Hello! Where is he?” 

Medenham had gone, striding away up 
the hillside in a very frehzy of happiness. 
Four days, and Sylvia as good as won! Was 
it possible, then, that the disguised prince 
of the fairy tale could be a reality—that 
such romances might still be found in this 
gray old world? Four days! He could not 
be deeper. in love with Sylvia had he known 
her four years, or 40, and he was certain 
now that he had really loved her before he 
had been in her company four minutes. 

But these rhapsodies were cut short by 
his arrival at the hotel garage, with the 
displeasing discovery that no-one named 
Dale had reached Symond’s Yat that even- 
ing, while the stolid fact stared him in the 
face that his cherished Mercury demanded 
several hours of hard-working attention if 
it were to glisten and hum in its usual per- 
fection next morning. “Queer thing,” he 
said, thinking aloud rather than address- 
ing the stableman who had given him this 
disconcerting news. “I have never before 
known him to fail; and I wired to Hereford 


early enough.” 

“Oh, he’s in Mereford, is he?” inquired 
the man. 

“He ought not to be, but he is, I fear.” 


“Then it’ll be him who axed, for ye on 
the telephone.” 

“When?” 

“It ud be somewheres about a quarter or 
half-past eight. Lizzie told me after the 
ole leddy kem up to see if you’d taken the 
car out.” 

Medenham’s wits were alert enough now. 
“I don’t fully understand,” he said. “What 
old lady, and why did she come?” 

“That’s what bothered me,” was the re- 
ply. “Everybody knew that the young led- 
dy an’ you were on the Wye: ’deed to good- 
ness, some of us thought you were in it. 
Anyways, it was long after 10 when she—— 

“You mean Mrs. Devar, I suppose—the 
older lady of the two who arrived in my 
car?” 

“Yes, that’s her. She wanted to be sure 
the car wasn’t gone, and nothing would 
suit her but the key must be brought from 
the orfis an’ the coachhouse door unlocked 
so’s she could see with her own eyes. Well, 
Lizzie sez to me, “That’s funny, it is, be- 
cause she .watched they two goin’ on the 
river, and was in the booth a long time 
telephonin’ to a shuffer calied Dale, at 
Hereford. Thinks I it’s funnier that the 
shuffer who’s here should be expectin’ a 
chap named Dale, but I said nothing. I 
never does to wimmen. Lord luv yer! 
They’ll twist a tale twenty ways for Sun- 
days to suit their own purposes after- 
wards.” 

L ening stenet from a cloudless | sky a 
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second time that night at Symond’s Yat, 
and in its gleam was revealed the duplicity 
of Mrs. Devar. Medenham could not guess 
the double significance of Dale’s message 
and failure to appear, but he was under no 
delusion now as to the cause of those hon- 
eyed-words. Dale had been indiscreet, had 
probably blurted out, his employer’s title, 
and Mrs. Devar knew at last who the chauf- 
feur was whose interference had baffled her 
plans. He laughed bitterly, but did not 
pursue the inquiry any farther. 

“Can yau clean coach-work and brass?” 
he asked, stooping to unlock the tool-box. 
The stableman shuffled uneasily from one 
foot to the other. The hour was past mid- 
night, and the alarm raised at the hotel 
had already robbed him of two hours’ 
sleep. 

“Hosses is more in my line,” he answer- 
ed gruffly. 

“But if I give you half a sovereign per- 
haps you will not mind helping me. I shal! 
attend to the engine myself.” 

“°Arf a suvrin did you say, miste°” 
came the panting question. 

“Yes. Be quick! Off with your coat, 
and get busy. A man who can groom a 
horse properly ought to be able to use a 
sponge and hose.” 

By two o’clock the Mercury was shining 
above and below. Thoroughly weary, yet 
well satisfied with the day’s record, Me- 
denham went to bed. He was up at seven, 
and meant to talk severely to Dale after 
brezkfast; then he found, by consulting a 
directory, that the small hotel where his 
man had arranged to stay did not possess 
a telephone. It was annoying, but he had 
the consolation of knowing that an hour’s 
slow run would bring him to Hereford and 
reunite him with his sorely needed bag- 
gage. He was giving a. few finishing 
touches to the car’s toilet, when the Welsh 
waiting-maid hurried to the garage; Miss 
Vanrenen wanted him at once. 

She awaited him on the veranda of the 
hotel, which fronted the southeast. A 
shower of June roses, pink and crimson 
and white, bespangled the sloping roof and 
hid the square posts that supported it, and 
a flood of vivid sunshine irradiated Sylvia 
as she leaned over the low rail of the bal- 
cony and smiled a greeting. She presented 
a picture that was a triumph of unconscious 
ari, and her beauty affected Medenham 
more than a deep draught of the strongest 
wine ever vinted by man. Yesterday she 
was a charming girl, radiantly good-look- 
ing and likely to attract attentiou even in 


circles where pretty women were plentiful . 


as blackberries in a September thicket, but 
today, in Medenham’s eyes, she was a wood- 


’ Jand sprite, an ethereal creature cast in no 


mortal mold. So enthralled was he by the 
vision that he failed to note her attire. 
She wore thé muslin dress of the previous 
night, and this, in itself, might have pre- 
pared him for what was to come. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Fitzroy,” she said, 
with a fine attempt at re-establishing those 
friendly relations which might reasonably 
exist between the owner of a motor-car 
and its hirer. “How are you after your 
strenuous labors of yesterday? I have 
heard all about you. Imagine remaining 
out of bed till two o’clock! Couldn’t that 
precious car of yours be cleaned this morn- 
ing, and by someone else?” 

He found his tongue at last. “Mercury 
obeys none but Jupiter,” he said. 

Her eyes met his fairly, and she laughed. 
“That is the first conceited thing I have 
heard you say,” she cried, “and, by Jove, 
aren’t you flyjng high?” 

“Jupiter assumed disguises,” he remind- 
ed her. “Once, when he peered into an 
Olympian grove, he saw Io, and took the 


form of a youth so that he might talk with 
her. He found her so lovable that he 
passed many a pleasant hour in her com- 
pany wandering on the banks of the classic 
stream that flowed through the wood, and 
in those hours he was not a Jupiter but a 
boy, a boy very much in love. Every man 
has, or ought to have, something of Jupiter, 
a good deal of the boy, in his make-up.” 

He turned and looked at the Wye and its 
tree-shaded banks. Then he faced Sylvia 
again, and his hands rested on the barrier 
that divided them. For one mad instant 
he thought of vaulting it, and Sylvia read 
his thought; she drew back in dismay. A 
wooer less infatuated than Medenham 
might have noted that she seemed to dread 
interruption more than she feared any im- 
pulsive action on his part. | 

“IT sent for you to tell you that Mrs. 
Devar is ill,” she said in a flurry of words. 
“I am afraid she suffered more from the 
fright than I imagined last night. Anyhow, 
she has asked me to let her remain here 
today. You won’t mind, I am sure, though 
it must be a bother not to have your lug- 
gage. Can’t you run into Hereford and 
get it? I am quite content to rest in this 
pretty place and write letters.” 

“I do honestly believe that Mrs. Devar is 
more frightened than ill,” he said. 

“Oh, she isn’t making a fuss about it. 
Indeed, she was willin®®*to go to Hereford 
this afternoon if I particularly wanted to 
attend service at the cathedral. I did, as a 
matter of fact, but it would be real mean 
to insist on it after scaring the poor thing 
into a nervous headache.” 

“The affair arranges itself admirably,” 
he said. “At most cathedrals there is an an- 
them, followed by a sermon by some emi- 
nent preacher, about three o’clock. Write 
your letters this morning, or, better still, 
climb to the top of the Yat and see the 
glorious view from the summit. Come 
back for lunch at one, and ef 

“lll see what Mrs. Devar thinks of it,” 
broke in Sylvia, whose cheeks were bor- 
rowing tints from the red roses and the 
white with astonishing fluctuations of col- 
or. She ran off, more like Io, the sylph, 
than ever, and Medenham stood there in a 
brown study. 

“This sort of thing can’t go on,” he ar- 
gued with himself. “At any minute now 
I shall be taking her in my arms and kiss- 
ing her, and that will not be fair to Sylvia, 
who is proud and queenly, and who will 
strive against the dictates of her own heart 
because it is not seemly that she should 
wed her father’s paid servant. So I must 
tell her today—perhaps during the run 
home from Hereford, perhaps tonight. But, 
dash it all! that will break up our tour. 
One ought to consider the world we live in; 
Sylvia will be one of its leaders, and it 
will never do to have people saying that 
Viscount Medenham became engaged to 
Sylvia Vanrenen while acting as the lady’s 
chauffeur during a _ thousand-mile run 
through the West of England. Now, what 
am I to do?” 

The answer came from a bedroom win- 
dow that overlooked the veranda. “Mr. 
Fitzroy !” 

He knew as he looked up that Sylvia 
dared not face him again, for her voice was 
to exquisitely subtle in its modulations not 
to betray its owner’s disappointment be- 
fore she uttered another word. 

“I am very sorry,” she said rapidly, “but 
I feel I ought not to leave Mrs. Devar until 
she is better, so I mean to remain indoors 
all day. I shall not require the car before 
nine o’clock tomorrow. If you like to visit 
Hereford, go at any time that suits your 
convenience.” 

She seemed'to regret the curtness of her 


speech, though indeed she was raging in- 
wardly because of certain barbed shafts 
planted in her breast by Mrs. Devar’s faint 
protests; and tried to mitigate the blow she 
had inflicted by adding, with a valiant 
smile: “For this occasion only, Jupiter 
must content himself with Mercury as a 
companion.” 

“If I had Jove’s power——” he began 
wrathfully. 

“If you were Sylvia Vanrenen you would 
do exactly what she is doing,” she cried, 
and fled from the window. 

It is not to be denied that he extract- 
ed some cold comfort from that last cryptic 
remark. Sylvia wanted to come but Mrs. 
Devar had evidently burked the excursion. 
Why? Because Sylvia’s escort would be 
Viscount Medenham and not Arthur Sim- 
monds, orthodox and highly respectable 
chauffeur. But Mrs. Devar plainly declared 
herself on the side of Viscount Medenham 
last night. Why, then, did she stop a short 
journey by motor, with the laudable ob- 
jective of hearing an anthem and a sermon 
in a cathedral, when overnight she per- 
mitted the'far less defensible trip on the 
river with the hated Fitzroy? 

It needed no great penetration to solve 
this puzzle. Mrs. Devar was afraid of some 
development that might happen if the girl 
visited Hereford that day. She counted on 
Medenham being chained to Symond’s Yat 
while Sylvia was there, consequently she 
had heard something from Dale that ren- 
dered it eminently necessary that neither 
he nor Sylvia should be seen in Hereford 
on Sunday. Probably, too, she did not an- 
ticipate that Sylvia would don the hair- 
cloth of self-discipline and avoid him dur- 
ing the whole of the day, since that was 
what the girl meant by her allusion to 
Monday’s starting-time. 

Perhaps using a woman’s privilege, she 
might change her mind towards sunset; 
meanwhile, it behooved him to visit Here- 
ford and pry into things there. Neverthe- 
less, he was a wise lover. Sylvia might 
dismiss him graciously to follow his own 
behests, but it might not please her if she 
discovered that he had taken her permis- 
sion too literally. He entered the hotel 
and wrote a letter: 


“My dear Miss Vanrenen” (no pretence 
of “Madam” or other social formula, but a 
plain and large “My dear,” with the name 
appended as a concession to the humbug of 
life, even in regard to the woman he loved) 
—“I am going to Hereford, but shall return 
here for luncheon. Mrs. Devar’s illness is 
not likely to be lasting, and the view from 
the Yat is, if possible, better in the after- 
noon than in the morning. In addition to 
my obvious need of a clean collar, I believe 
that our presence in Hereford today is not 
desired. Why? I shall make it my busi- 
ness to find out.—Yours ever sincerely “ 


Then he reached a high and stout stone 
wall of difficulty. Was he to fall back on 
the subterfuge of “George Augustus Fitz- 
roy,” which, of course was his proper sig- 
nature in law? He disliked this veil of 
concealment more and more each instant, 
but it was manifestly out of the question 
that he should sign himself “Medenham,” 
or “George,” while he had fought several 
pitched battles at Harrow with classmates 
who pined to label him “Augustus” abbre- 
viated. So, greatly daring, he wrote: 
“Mercury’s Guv’nor,”- trusting to luck 
whether or not Sylvia’s classical lore would 
remind her that Mercury was the son of 
Jupiter. 

He re-read this effusion twice, and was 
satisfied with it as the herald ‘of others. 
“My dear” sounded well; the intimacy of 
“our presence” was not overdone; while 
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“yours ever sincerely” was excellent. He 
wondered if Sylvia would analyze it word 
for word in that fashion. Well, some day 
he might ask her. For the present he 
sealed the letter with a sigh and gave it 
to a waiter for safe delivery; he fancied, 
but could not be quite sure, that a good 
deal of unnecessary play with the motor’s 
Gabriel horn five minutes later brought a 
slender, muslined figure to a window at 
the then distant hotel. 


From Symond’s Yat to Hereford is about 
15 miles, and Medenham drew out of the 
narrow lane leading from the river to 
Whitchurch about a quarter past nine. 
Thenceforth, a straight and good road lay 
clear before him, and he meant to break 
the law as to speed Jimit by traveling at 
the fastest rate compatible with his own 
safety and that of other road-users. It was 
no disgrace to the Mercury, therefore, when 
a dull report and a sudden effort of the 
steering-wheel to swerve to the right be- 
tokened the collapse of an inner tube on 
the off-side. From the motorist’s point of 
view it was difficult to understand the 
cause Of the mishap. The whole four tires 
were new so recently as the previous Mon- 
day, and Medenham was far too deeply ab- 
sorbed in his own affairs to grasp the es- 
sential fact that Fate was still taking an 
intelligent interest in him. 

Of course, he did not hurry over the 
work as if his life depended on it. Even 
when the casing was replaced and the 
tire pumped to the proper degree of air- 
pressure, he had a look at the magneto be- 
fore restarting the engine. Two small boys 
had appeared from space, and he amused 
himself by asking them to reckon how long 
it would take two men to mow a field of 
grass which one of the men could mow in 
three days and the other in four. He prom- 
ised a reward of sixpence if the correct 
answer were forthcoming in a minute, and 
raised it to a shilling during the next min- 
ute. This stimulated their wits to suggest 
“a day and three-quarters” instead of the 
first frantic effort of “three days and a 
half.” e@ 


“No,” said he. “Think it over, ponder it 
with ardor, and if you have the right an‘ 
swer ready when I pass this way again 
about midday Ill give you a shilling each.” 

There is no saying what sum he would 
have given those urchins if some magician 
had spoken by their mouths and bade him 
hasten to Hereford with all the zest of all 
the horses pent beneath the Mercury’s 
hood. But he left the boys ciphering on a 
gate with a bit of lead pencil which he lent 
them, and pulled up at the door of the 
Green Dragon hotel in Hereford just five 
minutes after the Sunday morning express 
to London had snatched a fuming and in- 
dignant Earl of Fairholme from off the 
platform of the Great Western. railway 
station. 

“Whose car?” inquired a hall-porter. 

“Mine,” said Medenham, rather surprised 
by the question. 

“Sorry, sir. I thought you might be the 
party Lord Fairholme was expecting.” 

“Did you say ‘Lord Fairholme’?” Me- 
denham spoke with the slow accents of 
sheer astonishment, and the man hastened 
to explain. 

“Yes, sir. His lordship has been a-damn- 
in? everybody since two o’clock yesterday 
afternoon because a Miss Vanrenen who 
had ordered rooms here, didn’t turn up. 
She’s on a motor tour through England, so 
I thought——” 

“You have made no mistake. But are 
you quite sure that the Earl of Fairholme 
asked for her?” 

“Not exactly that, sir, but he seemed to 












be uncommon vexed when we could give 
him no news of her.” 

“Where is his lordship now?” 

“Gone to London, sir, by the 10.5. He 
damned me for the last time half an hour 
ago.” 

“Oh, did he?” 

Medenham glanced at his watch, twisted 
himself free of the wheel, leaped to the 
pavement, and tapped one of the hall- 
porter’s gold epaulets impressively. “I am 
forced to believe that you are speaking the 
truth,” he said. “Now, tell mg all about it, 
there’s a good fellow. I am a bit rattled 
because, don’t you see, Lord Fairholme is 
my father, and he is thé last man on earth 
whom I would have expected to meet in 
Hereford today. During the less exciting 
intervals in his speech did you find out 
why he came here?” 

“Perhaps the manageress may he able to 
tell you something, sir. Beg pardon, but 
may I ask your name?” 

“Medenham.” The man tickled the back 
of his ear in doubt, since he was aware 
that an earl’s son usually has a courtesy 
title. 

“Lord Medenham?” he hazarded. 

“Viscount.” 

“T thought, perhaps, you might have been 
a gentleman named Fitzroy, my lord,” he 
said. . 

“Well, I’am that,#too. If you feel that 
I ought to be presented to the manageress 
in state, kindly announce me as George 
Augustus Fitzroy, Viscount Medenham, of 
Medenham Hall, Downshire, and 91, Caven- 
dish square, London. 

The hall-porter’s eyes twinkled. “I 
didn’t mean that, my lord, but there’s a 
chauffeur, name of Dale i 

“Ah, what of him?” 

“He knows all about it, my lord, and he’s 
hiding in a hay-loft down the stable-yard 
at this minnit, because your lordship’s 
father threatened to have him arrested for 
stealing a couple of your portmanteaus.” 
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“Tell me he thieved with success and I 
shall fork out handsomely.” 

The man grinned. He was shrewd enough 
to realize that, no matter what mystery 
lay behind all this, the aid of the police 
would not be requisitioned. “I believe 
he began. Then he made off, with a cry of 
“Wait just a few seconds, my lord! Yl 
bring Dale.” 


And. Dale appeared, picking bits of hay 
off his uniform, and striving vainly to com- 
pose his features into their customary ex- 
pression of the stolid alertness that hears 
nothing but a master’s orders, sees nothing 
that does not concern a duty. He gave one 
sharp glance at the car, and his face grew 
chauffeurish, but the look of hang-dog de- 
spair returned when he met Medenham’s 
eyes. 

“JT couldn’t get away to save me life, my 
lord,” he rumbled. “I was trapped at Bris- 
tol, an’ no mistake. His lordship swooped 
down on me an’ Simmonds at the station, 
so wot could I do?” 

Medenham laughed. “I don’t blame you, 
Dale. You could not have been more non- 
plussed than I at this moment. Will you 
kindly remember that I know nothing 
whatever of the Earl’s appearance either at 
Bristol or Hereford——” 

“Gord’s trewth! Didn’t they tell you I 
telephoned, my lord?” 

Dale would not have spoken in that fash- 
ion were he not quite woebegone and down- 
hearted; and not without reason, for the 
Ear! had dismissed him with contumely not 
once but a dozen times. Medenham saw 
that his retainer would be more muddled 
than ever if he realized that Mrs. Devar 
had intercepted the telephone message, so 
he slurred over that element of the affair, 
and Dale quickly enlightened him as to 
the course taken by events after the de- 
parture of the Mercury’s tourists from 
Bristol. 

The Earl, too, had referred to Lady St. 
Maur’s correspondent at Bournemouth; 
and Medenham could fill in blanks in the 
story quite easily, but the allusions to Ma- 
rigny were less comprehensible. Dale’s 
distress arose chiefly from the Earl’s vows 
of vengeance when he discovered that his 
son’s baggage had been spirited away dur- 
ing the breakfast hour that morning, but 
Medenham reassured him. 

“Don’t bother your head about that,” he 
said. “Ill telegraph, and write to my 
father a full explanation today. You have 
obeyed my orders, and he must blame me, 
not you, if they ran counter to his. Take 
charge of the car while I change my clothes 
and make a few inquiries. To save any 
further mix-up you had better come with 

‘me to Symond’s Yat.” 

Within five minutes he ascertained that 
Count Edouard Marigny had occupied a 
room in the Mitre hotel just across the 
street, since the previous afternoon. More 
than that, the Frenchman was traveling to 
London by the same train as the Earl. Then 
Medenham felt really angry. It was incon- 
ceivable that his father should have al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into a pitiful 
intrigue by such doubtful agents as Marig- 
ny and the Countess of Porthcawl. 

“I'll write,” he vowed, “and in pretty stiff 
terms, too, but I’m jiggered if Ill wire. 
The old chap should have shown more con- 
fidence in me. Why on earth didn’t he an- 
nounce his visit to Bristol? Jolly good 
job he left Hereford today before I arrived 
—there might have been ructions. Good 
Lord! he evidently takes Sylvia for an ad- 
venturess.” 

Yet, in spite of the chance of ructions, it 
would have been far better had Medenham 
not missed his father that morning. He 
was too dutiful a son, the Earl was too 


fair-minded a parent, that they should not 
be able to meet and discuss matters with- 
out heat. By noon they would have reach- 
ed Symond’s Yat; before lunch was ended 
the older man would have been Sylvia’s 
most outspoken admirer. As it was—well, 
as it was—there used to be a belief in the 
middle ages that-the Evil One’s favorite 
nook lay amid the deepest shodaw of a 
cathedral, and modern fact is oft-times 
curiously akin to medieval romance. 

When he came to think of it, Medenham 
decided to return at once to Symond’s Yat. 
It was advisalile, however, to inform the 
proprietor of the hotel that the Earl’s de- 
nunciation of Dale as a pilferer of lug- 
gage was based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the facts. With that object in 
view he entered the office; another sur- 
prise awaited him there. 

A lady bookkeeper, casting an appraising 
eye over his motoring garments, asked in- 
stantly—‘“Are you Mr. Fitzroy, driver of a 
Mercury har, No. XL 4000?” 

“Yes,” said he, prepared now to see his 
name and description blazoned across the 
west front of the cathedral. “You are 
wanted on the telephone. Miss Vanrenen 
wishes you to ring her up.” 

After a soul-chastening: delay he heard 
Sylvia’s voice—“That you, Mr. Fitzroy?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m so glad I caught you before you 
hurried away again. Er—that is—I sup- 
pose you traveled rather fast, you and 
Mercury ?” 

He laughed. That was all. He did not 
intend to let her assume so readily that he 
had missed the first thought which bub- 
bled forth in words. She well knew that 
he was not in Hereford from _ personal 
choice, but she had not meant to tell him 
that she knew. 

“What are you sniggering at?” she de- 
manded imperiously. 

“Only at your divination,” he answered. 
“Indeed, if a tire had not given out soon 
after I left Whitchurch I would now be 
well on my way to the Yat.” Suddenly he 
recollected the singular outcome of the in- 
cident. 

There was some reasonable probability 
that it might exercise a material effect on 
the course of events during .the next few 
days. So, after a little pause, he added: 
“That is one reason; there are others.” 

“Is something detaining you, then?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, a trivial matter, but I shall be at 
the hotel long before lunch.” 

“Mrs. Devar is much better. She is so 
sorry I remained indoors this morning.” 

“Mrs. Devar is cultivating angelic qual- 
ities,” he said, but he murmured under his 
breath—“The old cat finds now that she 
has made a mistake.” 

“T want you to pay the hotel people for 
the rooms I reserved but have not occupied. 
Then, perhaps, they will hand you any 
mail that may have been sent after me. 
And please give them my address at Ches- 
ter. Will you do all that?” 

“Certainly. There should be no diffi- 
culty.” 

“Is Hereford looking very lively?” 

“It strikes me as peculiarly empty,” he 
said with convincing candor. : 

“Shall we have time to see all the show 
places tomorrow?” 

“We shall make time.” 

“Well, good-by! Bring my letters. I 
have not heard from my father since we 
left Bournemouth.” 

“Ah, there I have the better of you. I 
heard of, if not from, my revered dad since 
reaching Hereford.” 

“Unexpectedly 2?” ° 

“Oh, quite.” 


“Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“The old gentleman’s temper seems to 
be a trifle out of gear; the present attack 
is not serious; he will survive it—for many 
years I trust.” 

“You must not be flippant where your 
father is concerned. I believe he is an- 
noyed because you came away with me, 
and so failed to keep the appointment 
fixed for Saturday in London. Eh? What 
did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Well, I am surprised,’ or words 
to that effect. As my name is George I 
cannot tell a lie, so I must admit regret- 
fully that you have guessed right. Indeed, 
Miss Vanrenen, I may go so far as to sug- 
gest, by letter, that before my father con- 
demns me he should first meet you. Of 
course, I shall warn him that you are ir- 
resistible.” 

“Good-by again,” said Sylvia severely. 
“You can tell me all about it after—oh, 
some time today, anyhow.” 

The Green Dragon proved to be most un- 
dragonish. No manner of doubt was cast 
on Medenham’s good faith; he pocketed 
half a dozen letters for Sylvia; and one, 
unstamped, bearing the crest of The Mitre, 
for Mrs. Devar. By the merest chance he 
caught sight of a note, addressed “Viscount 
Medenham,” stuck in a rack among some 
telegrams. The handwriting was his fa- 
ther’s. But how secure it without arous- 
ing quite reasonable suspicion? He tried 
the bold course. 

“I may as well take that, too,” he said 
off-handedly. 

“Is Viscount Medenham = also 
party?” inquired the bookkeeper. 

“Yes.” Again no demur was raised, since 
the Earl’s repeated demands for informa- 
tion as to Miss Vanrenen’s whereabouts 
showed that some sort of link must exist 
between him and the missing tourists. Me- 
denham sat in his car outside and read: 


in your 


“My dear George,—If this reaches you, 
please oblige me by returning to town at 


once. Your aunt is making a devil of a 
fuss, and it is most unpleasant. I say no 
more now, since I am not sure that you 
will be in Hereford before we meet.—Yours 
ever, F.” 


“I can see myself being very angry with 
Aunt Susan,” he growled in the first flush 
of resentment against the unfairness of 
her attitude. But that phase soon passed. 
his mind dwelt rather on Lady St. Maur’s 
bland amazement when she encountered 
Sylvia. He could estimate with some de- 
gree of precision her ladyship’s views re- 
garding the 100 millions of citizens of the 
United States. She. had a very limited 
knowledge of America. Still, he made ex- 
cuses for her. Ht was no new thing for 
an aristocracy to oe narrow-minded. Hor- 
ace, that fine gentleman, “hated the vulgar 
crowd,” and Nicolo Machiavelli, 15 cen- 
turies later, denounced the nobles of Flor- 
ence for their “easy-going contempt of 
everything and everybody”; so Lady St. 
Maur had plenty of historical precedent 
for the coining of cheap epigrams to the 
disparagement of America. 

The one person Medenham was really bit- 
ter against was Millicent Porthcawl. She 
had met Sylvia; she herself must have 
frowned at the lying inuendoes written 
from Bournemouth; it would give him 
some satisfaction to tell Sylvia that the 
Porthcawl menage ought not to figure on 
her visiting-list. But there! Sylvia was 
too generous-minded even to avenge her 
wrongs, though well able to deal with the 
Millicents and Mauds and Susans if they 
dared be spiteful. 

Then the coming of Dale with various 
leather bags roused him from the reverie 
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induced by his father’s curt missive, and 
he laughed at the discovery that he was 
fighting Sylvia’s battles already. 

The Mercury was raising a good deal 
of dust in the neighborhood of Whit- 
church when its occupants noticed a pair 
of urchins perched on a gate, signaling 
frantically. It pleased Medenham to mys- 
tify Dale who was, if possible, more taci- 
turn than ever since those heart-searching 
experiences at Gloucester and Hereford. 


He pulled up some 50 yards or more 
down the road. “You saw those boys,” he 
said. 

“Yes, my lord, but they’re only having a 
game.” 

“Nothing of the sort. Skip along and 
ask them if they have found out the an- 
swer. If they say ‘a day and five-sevenths’ 
hand them a shilling each. Any other 
reply will be wrong. Don’t talk. Just run 
there and back, and pay only on ‘a day 
and five-sevenths.,’ ” 

Dale ran. Soon he was in his seat again. 
“I gev’ ’em a bob each, my lord,” he an- 
nounced, grave as an owl. 

While they were running slowly down 
the winding lane that led to the Yat, Me- 
denham determined to make sure of his 
ground with reference to Mrs. Devar. “I 
suppose you left no room for doubt as to 
my identity ifi the mind of the lady to 
whom you spoke over the telephone last 
night?” he inquired. 

“None whatever, my lord. 
it out of me.” 

“Did you mention the Earl?” 

“Like an ijjit, I began by giving his lord- 
ship’sename. It was my only chanst, I 
couldn’t get to the post-office nohow. Why, 
I was ordered to bed at eight o’clock, so’s 
his lordship could smoke in peace, as he 
said.” 

“Then my father was determined to stop 
you from communicating with me, if pos- 
sible?” 

“If his lordship knew that I crep’ down 
a back stairs to the telephone, I do be- 
lieve he’d have set about me with a poker,” 
said Dale grimly. 

“Strange!” mused Medenham, with eyes 
now more intent on the hotel than on the 
road. “Influences other than Aunt Susan’s 
must be at work. My father would never 
have rushed off in a fever from town 
merely because of some ill-natured gossip 
in a letter from Lady Porthcawl.” 

His mind flew to the Earl’s allusions to 
Marigny, and it-occurred to him then that 
the latter had used his father’s name at 
Bristol. He turned to Dale again. “Before 
this business is ended I shall probably find 
it necessary to kick a Frenchman,” he said. 

“Make it two of ’em, my lord, an’ let me 
take care of the other one,” growled Dale. 

“Well, there is a bottle-holder,” said Me- 
denham, thinking of Devar, “a short, fat 
fellow, an Englishman, but a most satis- 
factory subject for a drop kick.” 

“Say when, my lord, an’ I’ll score a goal 
with him.” Dale seemed to be speaking 
feeljngly but his master paid slight heed 
to him then. A girl in muslin,. w “yi a 
rather stylish hat—now, where did Sylvia 
get a hat?—had just sauntered to that end 
of the hotel’s veranda which gave a glimpse 
of the road. 

“Make yourself comfortably in one of 
the cottages hereabouts,” was Medenham’s 
parting instruction to his man. “I don’t 
suppose the car will be needed again today, 
but you might re-fill the petrol tank—on 
the off chance.” 

“Yes—my lord.” Dale lifted his cap. The 
ostler who had helped in the cleaning of 
the car overnight was standing near the 
open doors of the coach-house. He might 


She wormed 





not have heard the words, but he certainly 
saw the respectful action. His eyes grew 
round, and his lips pursed to give vent to 
an imaginary whistle. 

“I knew,” he told himself. “He’s a -toff, 
that’s wot he is. Mum’s the word, Willyum. 
Say nothink, ’specially to wimmin.” 

Bowing low before his smiling goddess, 
Medenham produced the packet of letters. 
It happened that the unstamped note for 
Mrs. Devar lay uppermost, and Sylvia 
guessed some part, at least, of its con- 
tents. “Poor Monsieur Marigny!” she cried. 
“I fear he had a cheerless evening at Here- 
ford. This #s from him. I know his hand- 
writing. While father and I were in Paris 
he often sent invitations for fixtures at the 
Velo—once for a coach-drive to Fontain- 
bleau, I was rather sorry I missed that.” 

Medenham thanked her in his heart for 
that little pause. No printed page could 
be. more legible than Sylvia’s thought- 
processes. How delightful it was to feel 
that her unspoken words were mirrored in 
his own brain! 

But these lover-like beatitudes were in- 
terrupted by a slight shriek. She had 
glanced curiously at a postmark, ripped 
open an envelope, and was reading some- 
thing that surprised her greatly. “Well, of 
all the queer things!” she cried. “Here’s 
father in London. He started from Paris 
yesterday afternoon and found he had 
just time to send me a line by paying a 
special postage fee at Paddington. What? 
Mrs. Leland going to join us at Chester! 
Wire if I get this!” 

(To be continued.) 
SKATING ON THIN ICE. 

In past years we, in our comfort, -have 
read of famines in India and China and 
wondered what the trouble over there 
might be. Today famine means more, and 
tomorrow it may mean still more. 

As a matter of fact, the world probably 
has never had enough foodstuff on hand 
at any one time to last it 12 months. Were 
it not for the fact that we handle a great 
diversity of crops and farm tremendous 
areas, over the whole of which simultane- 
ous crop failure is practically unthinkable, 
we might find ourselves faced with famine 
at rather close intervals. Yet we have 
been skating very near the edge. 

Even as it stands, only one thing saves 
us each year from local shortages and se- 
vere pinching, and that*is our railroad sys- 
tem. From time to time in the past our 
railroads have played hob with us, and 
for that they are hardly yet forgiven. But 
from now on we must see to it that noth- 
ing shall interfere with our railroad serv- 
ice, whether it be a matter of rates, labor 
or finance. If our railroad men are really 
willing to be good and are ready to play 
fair, we must meet ihem half way. Other- 
wise we must do something else. Trans- 
portation must be made better and surer.— 
Country Gentleman. 











teresting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
Plishments greatly increases your own enjoy. 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of t 
eoncert career which may open to you, and how you 
ean increase your earning power bygiving musical in- 
struction in your spare'tims. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


has revolutionized the study of music. Bythe 
use of Dr. Quinn’s remarkable device the 
COLOROTONE (patented) you save three- 
quarters of the timeand effort usually re- 
uired for learning piano or organ. You play 
ords immediately and a complete piece { 
within a few lessons, The method is scientific 
end systematic, yet practical andrimple, Jt is en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and | of state 
universities. Equally effective for children or 
adults, beg nners or experienced players i 
fn spare time, whenever_convenient. 
g@raduates everywhere. plese, Brautor. Specia 
veduced terms this month, Investigate without cost 
er obligation by writing today for free book *‘How A 
to Study Musie.’”’ A 
MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY 
Studio FA, Social Union Didg., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARTS FREE 


Chiropractic os 


Without leavinghome you can 
now become a Doctor of Chiro- 
practic—the great modern day 
science of relieving diseases 
through spinal adjustment. Just 
send a postal. 


Free If You Act Quickly 


Four wonderful sets of ana- 
tomical, pain area and other 
charts—value if purchased elsewhere, $31.50. We teach 
you by mail or in class and give you your diploma free. 


as a Doctor of Chiropractic. 
$3000 to $5000 Yearly No advanced education neces- 
sary. Everything made easy for you. Write for interest- 


ing illustrated book gy HO free charts offer. See 
a 


everything for yourself, postal today—NOW. 
American University, Manierre Bidg., Dept.10§ Chicago, I. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Try the U. S. government clerical examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the coun- 
try. Thousands wanted. Salary $1200 to 
$1800. Write Franklin Institute, Dept. L88, 
Rochester, N. Y., forfreelist positions open. 
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f Ezwear shoes omen and Children. 
zwear shoes are SENT POSTPAID GUARANTEED 
to combine comfort, style and quality, TO FIT 
perfectly or money back. AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICES. Send for your copy to-day. 


1589 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN NY 











Crooked Spines Made Straight 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble 
you can be relieved right in your own home and possibly 
entirely overcome your affliction without pain or discomfort. 
A wonderful anatomical appliance has been invented by a 
man who cured himself of Spinal Curvature. Its results 
are marvelous, It is nature’s own method. Eminent physi- 
cians are endorsing it. The Philo Burt Method relieves the 
pressure at the affected parts of the spine, the whole spine 
is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is taken out 


of the back, the cartilage between the vertebrae is made to 
expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the spine 
is straightened. 

There is bright hope for you, no matter how long you 


have suffered. We 


have strong testimonials from every 


State in the Union. Each appliance is made to order from 
individual measurements and fits perfectly. There is posi- 


tively no inconvenience in wearin 
isfaction and let you use i 


+P e@ guarantee sat- 
30 days. Write today for 


t 
our free book, giving full information and references. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 4a reitows? siag., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Smoke Inhalation 
Expels Catarrh 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Outfit 


If you are constantly catching cold and 
doing a lot of coughing and spitting you 
can take it for granted that you have 
chronic catarrh, and the only thing. that 
needs to concern you is not whether it is 
constitutional or due to the climate, but 
how tio get rid of it. 

Banish thoughts of internal medicines, 
douches, sprays, salves and such other 
things, but write 
Dr. Blosser, an old 
Atlanta physician, 
who has been treat- 
ing catarrh success- 
fully for forty-three 
years. Send him ten 
cents in coin or 
stamps for his nov- 
el smoke-vapor trial 
outfit, which you 
can use conveniently at home. 

Many persons report they are deriv- 
ing genuine relief from catarrh of the head, 
nose and throat, catarrhal deafness, roar- 
ing and buzzing in the ears, catarrhal head- 
ache, bronchial irritation, asthma and sim- 
ilar miseries. 

There may be some doubt in your mind 
that it can be so easily done when the case 
is an old chronic one, but you can satisfy 
yourself with but small expense by send- 
ing your name and address to Dr. J. W. 
Blosser, Box 1894, Atlanta, Ga. 

For ten cents to cover cost of postage and 
handling he will send you some of the 
Remedy for smoking in a pipe, a neat little 
pipe and also some medicated cigarettes. 
Write him without delay, as the sooner 
you write the sooner you will receive re- 
lief. (Adv.) 


FLAG STICKERS Be patriotic. Show your col- 
ors. 


For use on letters, pos- 
tals, packages, etc. 50 for 15 cents) NEWKIRE 
NOVELTY CoO., 519 8rd St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 


FREE TO 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 








We have a New Method that cures Asthma, 
and we want you to try it at our expense. No 
matter whether your case is of long-standing or 
recent development, whether it is present as oc- 
casional or chronic Asthma,- you should send for a 
free trial of our method. No matter in what cli- 
mate you live, no matter what your age or occupa- 
tion, if you are troubled with asthma, our method 
should relieve you promptly, 

We especially want to send it to those apparently 
hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, douches, 
opium preparations, fumes, ‘‘patent smokes,’’ etc., 
have failed. We want to show everyone at our 
own expense, that this new method is designed to 
end all difficult breathing, all wheezing, and all 
those terrible paroxysms at once and for all time. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
single day. Write now and then begin the method 
at once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do It Today. 





FREE ASTHMA COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 12938, 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 
SESS SESE EEE SEH OCHRE EROS 











(LOEID INTERVALS 





“We are all ready to talk about the duty 
of others.” 

“Yes,” commented Miss Cayenne. “Duty 
is something like the Darwinian theory. 
It seems perfectly all right for a lot of 
people we know, but none of us like to 
bring it home to ourselves.”—Washington 
Star. 


The office boy watched with keen inter- 
est the proprietor, who was hastily but- 
toning up his coat in the afternoon. “If 
anyone asks fer me I shall be back in one 
hour,” the great man said as he was leay- 
ing the office. 

“Yes, sir; and how long will you be out 
if no-one asks for you?” rejoined the boy, 
quickly.—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Mother 
Willie? 

Willie—Men. 

Mother—And the plural of child? 

Willie—Twins.—Cassell’s Saturday Jour- 
nal. 


The Saleslady—Something in evening 
wraps for your wife? I can show you the 
very latest thing in opera capes. 

Mr. Waitmore—You can’t show me any- 
thing later than my wife is by the time she 
gets into hers.—Washington Star. 


What is the plural of man, 


“How do you account for the sugar short- 
age?” 
age? 

“Dunno! There are as many fellows rais- 
ing Cain as ever.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Yes,” remarked a conceited young bach- 
elor, “I have the greatest admiration for 
the fair sex, but I never expect to marry— 
oh, dear, noe!” 

“Indeed !” remarked a lady. “Then I am 
to understand that you not only admire 
women, but you have a sincere regard for 
them as well.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


“Do you think a lady should sptak to 
people to whom she has never been intro- 
duced ?” 

“How is she going to help herself,” in- 
quired Miss Cayenne, “if the telephone op- 
erator insists on giving her the wrong 
number ?”—Washington Star. 


Casey—lIt’s the iligant time Oi had lasht 
Saturday. Divil a thing can I remember 
afther 4 o’clock. 

O’Brien—Thin how d’ye know ye had a 
good toime? 

Casey—Sure, didn’t Oi hear th’ cop tell- 
in’ the joodge about it on Monday marn- 
ing?—Boston Transcript. 








“No, sir! I can tell you it doesn’t take 
me long to get an idea into my head.” 

“Very likely not. But what does it do 
after it gets there?”—Life. 

“I presume that young woman is knit- 
ting for the soldiers.” 

“Yes. She has three sweethearts in the 
army.” 

“Ahem! Isn’t that too many?” 

“No. You see there are the casualties 
to consider. She isn’t going to die an old 
maid if she can help it.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“Professor Diggs, the 
ogist, is said to have 
dozen buried cities.” 

“Mrs. Diggs ought to be proud of him.” 

“Well, yes. But she would probably have 


famous archeol- 
discovered half a 











| more respect for his ability as an explorer 


if she didn’t have to find his hat for him 
nearly every time he leaves the house.”— 
R. F. D. News. 


“Does the idea of war bread alarm you?” 

“Not at all. But I come from a. section 
of the country where people insist on hav- 
ing pie. And I must admit that the idea of 
war pie is a little disconcerting.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


*“T wonder why this gold fish never grows 
any.” 

“The intelligent little creature knows 
there would be no room for him in that 
small globe.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“You know, Sam, it’s no disgrace to work 
for a living.” 

“Yes, I know it, sah. Dat’s what I allus 
tell mah wife.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Does your mother object to kissing?” 

“Now, just because I allow you to kiss 
me, you needn’t think you can kiss the 
whole family.”—Pittsburgh Press. 


Two American soldiers were discussing 
the Lord’s Prayer. One of them bet the 
other that he could not say it through 
properly without stopping: The challenged 
one began: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” and fin- 
ished the stanza successfully. 

“By George,” said the other, “here is 
your ‘V’. I didn’t believe you could do it.” 


. 
Man proposes, but woman would round 
him up and marry him, anyhow.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


SECLUDED. 
Said a man in jail, 
“Let the warden hector; 
I am safe at least 
From the bill collector.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


FOOLISH REGULATIONS. 

The difficulty of covering all cases by 
official provisions is well illustrated by the 
following story, which is going the rounds 
in England. A lady was asked to send a 
“British warm” to an Officer in France. 
The parcel containing the coat weighed 
eight pounds. The post office rejected it 
on the ground that, as jt. was over seven 
pounds, it was overweight. The lady then 
applied to the railway authorities, and 
they, after examination duly made, decided 
that it was too light, as their minimum 
weight in parcels was 11 pounds. When 
the lady explained her quandary she was 
first advised to “divide the parcel,” but on 
its being pointed out that she could not 
divide a “British warm,” an official declar- 
ed that the only way out of the difficulty, 
so far as he could see, would be for her 
to take the parcel home and ‘put a brick 
in it—Christian Science Monitor. 


FATHERLESS DAUGHTERS, 


Wealth has come to numerous families in 
Delaware county, Ind., from the gas and 


oil booms there. Limousines, vacuum clean-, 


ers, ete., are gradually invading the dis- 
trict, and with them social ambition is 
flowering among the new keepers of the 
treasure—especially among the wives and 
mothers. 

In one of the boom. cities, smoky and 
throbbing, a band of women organized 
a soviety “to foster the spirit of dis- 
covery, to impel the city to forge ahead 
to new victories in art and culture.” They 
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named the society the Daughters of De 
Seto and voted to place a bronze bust of 
De Soto in the public square. 

A young woman from the outside, who 
had married one of the city’s millionaires, 
and who was reported to have a father 
who once ran a shooting gal'ery in Ames, 
lowa, applied for admission to the new 
society. The charter members promptly 
blacklisted her as an undesirable person. 

Whereupon the unwanted one went to 
the publie library, delved into De Soto’s 
history and discovered that he was a bach- 
elor. She confided the secret to a news- 
paper reporter. Five hours later the daugh- 
ters of De Soto held an emergency meet- 
ing and voted to disband.—Pittsburgh 
Chronigle-Telegraph. 


THRIFT STAMPS. 
This twenty-five-cent saving plan 
Should be the hit of hits, 
For we can “do our bit,” each man, 
By lending our “two bits.” 


VERY CONVINCING. 


As he disliked motor cars, a country 
squire always kept good horses. Recently 
he bought a particularly handsome mare, 
and a few days later asked his groom what 
he thought -of the new arrival. 

“She’s a fine-lookifig animal, sir,” re- 
plied the man, “but I’m afraid she’s a bit 
touchy.” 

“Why do you think so?” questioned the 
squire, 

“She doesn’t seem to take to no-one, sir. 
She can’t bear me to go into her box to 
groom her.” 

“Oh, she’ll settle down in a few days,” 
the squire reassured him, “EVerything’s 
strange to her, you know. I don’t think 
there’s much wrong with her temper.” 

“Nor didn’t I at first, sir,” replied the 
groom. “But, you see, she’s kicked me 
out o’ that box twice already, and when 
you come to think of it, that’s very con- 
vincin’.”—Tit-Bits. 








SET TRAP FOR HUBBY. 


The wife of a Dorchester man who had 
the traditional failing—he forgot to mail 
letters—has cured him. The mail is deliv- 
ered at their home before the breakfast 
hour—which is comparatively late. One 
morning she said to her husband: 

“Did you have any mail this morning, 
dear?” 

“Only a circular,” he answered as he bit 
into a fine brown slice of toast. 

“Huh,” said the wife. “By the way, did 
you mail the letters I gave you yesterday?” 

“Sure I did,” was the righteously indig- 
nant reply. 

“Well,” answered the wife, with an elo- 


AGENTS AND OTHERS CAN EARN BIG PROFITS 


Selling our 46-page Brochure THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN FULL, a Study by 
Questions and Answers with an Analytical Index by W. H. 
Greever, D. D., ofthe Survey Pub. Co. Sells at sight. Noth- 
ing like it on the market. You need it. Send 20c for a copy and par- 
ticulars. VERA PUB. CO., 414 Law Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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GALLSTONE REMEDY CO., Dept. M-1 , 218 8. Beorbors St., CHICASS 

















Thousands Clerks at Washington wanted by VU. 8. 
Government. Men and Women, 18 or over. $100 
month. 7 hour day. 30 days vacation with pay. 
Be a patriot. Your country wants you. Help her. 
Short hours. Easy work. Common education suffi- 
cient. No pul! needed. Write immediately for free 
list of positions K Do it today. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L-172,. Rochester, N. Y. 


2 applications filed on partial payment 
= Send for free booklét. Mile 





Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
Washington, D.C. Established 1264 





quent smile, “it’s funny, then, you had no 
letters this morning, because one of those 
I gave you to mail was addressed to you— 
just as a sort of key.”—Boston Herald. 





KIND BREEZES. 


Tonight as I lie on my pillow, 

I hear a soft breeze wave the willow 
And it brings a sweet message to me— 
Kind breezes that blow o’er the sea. 


Tonight as I send out a prayer 

For him who has Sailed over there. 

It seems to come back a message to me, 
In breezes that blow o’er the sea. 


Tonight he lies somewhere over there, 
Knowing little of comfort or care. 

But he’s often sending a message to me, 
In breezes that blow o’er the sea. 








The MARCON - SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


§00 copies made from your own pen, 

typewriter or drawing. For $1.00 or 

Cc, O. D. we will send postpaid one 

No. I printing-surface 41-2x7. Full 

directions, ink and sponge complete. 

Satisfaction or money back. Send for 

circular. Larger sizes also. 

FISHER COMPANY, 

il3 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 

Get a Farm 32> 
Southern Arizona, un- 


der Roosevelt Dam. Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep. 
Raise vegetables and frgits for early Eastern market. Buy land 
now, before it costs more. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 
Prices, fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder free 
Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner. 
A.T.&S.F. Ry., 1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


e WE COMMERCIALIZE 
s inventions and patents 
on cash and royalty basis. 


Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Me. (Estab. 1898) 
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alone, ECZEMA. 


This acid must be 


return worse than before. 


would be of help to you. 









you ever expected to enjoy again. 


CZEMA 


called Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Pruritus, Milk Crust, Water 
Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


For fifteen years I have been treating one disease 
I have handled over one million 
cases. I do not pretend to know it all, but I am con- 
vinced the disease is due to an excess of acid in the 
blood, and closely related to rheumatism and cancer. 


Eczema is called by some people Itch, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, Weeping Skin, etc. 
am fully convinced Eczema isa curable disease, and 
when I say it can be cured, I mean just what I say — 
C-U-R-E-D, and not merely patched up for a while to - 
It makes no difference p avi 
what other doctors have told you, or what all you have tried, all I ask is just a 
chance to prove to you that this vast experience has taught me a great deal that 
If you will write me today I will send you a free trial 
of my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that will do more to convince you 
than I or anyone else could in a month’s preaching. It’s al! up to you. | 
suffer any more with eczema and refuse to merely write to me for free trial, Just 
blame yourself. No matter hg od — live, I have treated — ——. > aoe 

i today is likely to give you more real comfort i 
OE cna i . Do it right now, your very life may be at stake. 


J. E. CANNADAY, M. D., 1340 Court Bk., Sedalia, Mo. 


( Reference: Third National Bank, Sedalia, or ask your banker to find out about me. 3 
Send this notice to some poor sufferer from eczema. It will be a kind act by you. 
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lected from 


Language 


pictures for 


- Speak, Music 
Subscription Price $1.50 Per year 


Special Combination Offer 


plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combiration: 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
The Pathfinder ...... 


ener 


ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


‘i } INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
Bie Tp a eee recognized as the formost : 1 
I A s by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and_ comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Werk 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 


respective branches and their articles present the latest aud most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to_ illustrations, 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 
tinetive feature, ) j ! 
out. Large size pietures for Pieture Study are given with sma/l 
pupils’ use. i ‘ 
Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
and Programs for Special Days. 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


i year, $00} 89TH $2.25 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - 


PLANS is everywhere 


educational magazine in the world, 


It is published 


and many other topics, 


most successful educators and teachers in their 


whict include 
Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 





Each number contains several pages of 


The Teachers Ex- 


It is thoroughly practical in every 


No other educational journal 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius.”’ 





18 ATLA 


With New 
War Maps 
Given 


To the readers of the Pathfinder who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


| -Webster’s New _ International | 





FREE 











nail (Highest Award) given 
ma The Only Grand Prize to Gictionaries at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition was granted to Webster’s New 
International and the Merriam Series for superiority of educational merit 











“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college.”’ 





This New Creation 


The Merriam Webster | 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, 
in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, can now be secured by readers of Zhe 
Pathfinder on the following remarkably easy terms: 

The entire work in full leather (with 1918 Atlas ) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 


On SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. a 
Surface, resulting in remarkably clear im- 
pressions of type and illustrations. 
@ satisfaction to own 
Webster in a form so light and so conven- 
ient to use! 
thickness and less than one half the weight 
of the regular edition, 
in. x 2% in. 


<——=Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on ‘strong book paper of the 
highest quality. 
5% in. 

Both Editions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. > 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in 
addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, near- 
ly 30,000 Geographical 
thousands of other References 
3,000 Pages. 
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India-Paper Edition 


lt has an excellent printing 


What 
the new Merriam 


This edition is one half the 


Size 12% in. x 9% 
Weight 7% Ibs. 


Size 12% in. x 9% in. xX 
Weight 16 Ibs. 





besides 
Nearly 
Over 6,000 Mlustrations. 


Subjects, 










































































Home Office. 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


Please send me free of all obligation or ex- 
pense, a copy of ‘‘Test in Pronunciation,’’ also 
“Red Facsimile Booklet,’’ with specimen pages 
of India and regular paper and terms of your 
Pathfinder free Atlas offer on the ‘‘Webster’s 

EW International Dictionary."’ 
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— 


(Coupon. ) To those who respond 


= at once we will send 


a copy of “Dictionary Wrinklea,’’ containing 
an amusing ‘‘Test in Pronunciation’ (with key) 
entitled ‘‘The Americanization of Carver,’’ and 
also a ‘‘Red Facsimile Booklet’’ of interesting 
questions with references to their answers. 


Mail this coupon at once to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 years. 












THE ATLAS 


Is the 1918 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the 
World,’’ containing nearly 200 pages, with 
128 pages of maps, beautifully printed in 
colors, with marginal reference indexes, late 
Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, New 
War Maps, etc., all handsomely bound in 
red cloth, size 10} x 13%. 
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